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AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The following books were first published in whole or in part, 
in the columns of THE NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Price 
6s. By R. L. STEVENSON. (‘The Isle of Voices.’) 
‘ Tais work consists of three of the best stories that Mr. Stevenson has 
ever given to the world.’— lVordd. 
A FOOT-NOTE TO HISTORY. Eight Years of 
Trouble in Samoa (‘ The Hurricane’). By R. L. STEVENSON. Price 6s. 
Lonpon: CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD. 
FATHER DAMIAN: An Open Letter. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. 


Price Is. 


BALLADS, By R. L. Srevrxson. 6s. (‘Christ- 
mas at Sea,’ ‘ The Wanderer.’) 
Lonpox: CHATTO & WINDUS. 
THOMAS HARDY. 
TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. (Tess’s 


RETURN TO THE VILLAGE.) 23rd Thousand. Price 6s. By THOMAS 


HARDY. 
Lonpon : OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO. 
J. M. BARRIE. 
A WINDOW IN THRUMS. (‘A Croaxk witH 


BeADs,’ ‘How GAVIN BiRsE PuT IT TO MAG LOWNIE.’) Tenth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram, price 6s. By J. M. BARRIE. 
Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON. 


W. E. HENLEY. 
THE SONG OF THE SWORD: and other Verses. 


By W. E. HENLEY. Foolscap 8vo, xii and 104 pp. Price 5s. 
net. Printed by Constable on special paper with rough edges. 
‘ The passion of the verse, page after page, is almost terrible. It flares 
like some intense, splendid light.'.— Daily Chronicte. 
‘Of exceptional interest and importance.'— Times. 


A BOOK OF VERSES. By W. E. HEN Ley. 
Third Edition. 16mo. With Etched Title-page Vignette of the Old 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, by W. HOLE, R.S.A. 

‘ The author is a genuine poet .. . . there is freshness in all he writes, 
and music in much of it, and, what is perhaps rarer, a clear eye for outline 
and colour and character in a good deal of it..... Mr. Henley’s 
keenness of vision, freshness of feeling, and capacity for song are 
unmistakable.’— Spectator. 

‘A horrible, fascinating, and wrong, yet rightly done, little book—a 
book which no one should be advised to read, and which no one woula be 
content to have missed.’—Pa// Mall Gazette. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. Essays in Apprecia- 


tion. By W. E. HENLEY. Second Edition, 16mo. xii-235 pages. 
Printed by Constable. Cloth, top gilt, price 5s. net. 

‘This is one of the most remarkable volumes of literary criticism—in 
more senses than one it is the most striking—that have appeared for a 
number of years. Mr. Henley has been known for a considerable time as 
one of the most fearless, if not also as one of the most uncompromising, of 
the art critics. .... He is a master of a most remarkable and attractive 
style.’—Spectator. 

Lonpon: DAVID NUTT. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS ; and other Verses. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
* These ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are 
vigorous in their dramatic force.’—Sfectator. 


GILBERT PARKER. 
PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 


PARKER. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s 
‘Mr. Parker is one of the most distinctive writers of short stories." 
St. James's Gazette. 
‘Stories happily conceived and finely executed. ‘There is strength and 
genius in Mr. Parker's style.'— Daily Telegraph. 


H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
DIOGENES IN LONDON. Stories and Sketches. 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
‘There is abundant cleverness in the volume, especially in the 
‘‘ fantasies,”’ which are often fresh in conception and vivid in general effect. 
» . . We may add that the typography is delightful.'—G/obe. 
‘Mr. Watson's merits are unmistakable and irresistible.’—Séar, 
LONDON: METHUEN & CO. 


ALICE MEYNELL. 


THE RHYTHM OF LIFE: and other Essays, 
By Mrs. MEYNELL. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. A few 
of the 50 Copies on large hand-made paper (First Edition) remain, 
t2s. 6d. net. 


By GILBERT 


A reticence, fulness, and effectiveness of expression which place her in 
the very front rank of living writers in prose.'"—Mr. COVENTRY PATMORE, 
n the Fortnightly Review. 


GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 
A SUMMER NIGHT, AND OTHER POEMS, 


By GRAHAM R. Tomson, With Frontispiece by A. TOMSON. Feap, 
8vo, 38. 6d. 
‘Mrs. Tomson holds perhaps the very highest rank among poetesses of 
English birth. ‘This selection will help her reputation.’—Black and White, 
LONDON: METHUEN & CO. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. By Katuarine Tynan, 


5s. 
: LONDON: KEGAN PAUL & COMPANY, LTDp, 


T. F. HENDERSON. 
OLD WORLD SCOTLAND, By T. F. HeEnner- 


SON. 6s. 
LonDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 


BARRY PAIN. 
PLAYTHINGS AND PARODIES. 


PAIN. 


By Barry 


LONDON : CASSELL & CO, 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘FO0’C’S’LE YARNS.’ 
OLD JOHN AND OTHER POEMS. By T. E. 
BROWN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO, 
G. S. STREET. 

MINIATURES AND MOODS. 

LONDON: NUTT. 
J. GORDON M’PHERSON. 
GOLF AND GOLFERS. Past and Present. By J. 


G. M’PHERSON, Ph.D., F.R.S.E. With an Introduction by the Right 
Hon. A. J. BALFouR, and a Portrait of the Author, Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 64. 


LONDON and EDINBURGH: BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


H. D. LOWRY. 
WRECKERS AND METHODISTS. 


LONDON: W. HEINEMANN. 


W. B. YEATS. 
‘THE CELTIC TWILIGHT, Men and Women, 


Ghosts and Fairies. By W. B. YEATsS. Illustrated by J. B. Yeats, 
3S. 6d. 


38, Od, 


3s. 6d. 


LONDON: LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 
THE COUNTESS KATHLEEN. 
LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
MURRAY GILCHRIST. 
THE STONE DRAGON AND OTHER STORIES. 


LONDON: METHUEN & CO. 


KENNETH GRAHAME. 


PAGAN PAPERS. 
Lonpon : ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE, 


MODERN MEN: Literary Portraits, reprinted from 
The National Observer, 1s. each. 
LONDON: E. ARNOLD. 


LIGHTS ON HOME RULE: Letters by Mr. J, 
A. FROUDE, LL.D.; Mr. W. E. H. LECKy,; PRoF. TYNDALL, LL.D., 
D.C.L,,F.R.S.; Pror. JEBB, D.C. L.,LL.D.,M.P.; SiR JOHN LUBBOCK, 
BART., M.P. ; Mk. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P.; Mr. H. O. ARNOLD 
FORSTER, M.P.; SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., M.P.; MR. 
THOMAS RALEIGH, M.A. ; MR, CHARLES DARLING, Q.C., M.P. ; 
SIR JOHN CoLoms, K.C,M.G.; Mk. FREDERICK GREENWOOD; and 
Mr. A, H, SMITH BARRY, M.P. Price 1d. 

LONDON : 115 FLEET STREET, 


IN PREPARATION. 
G. S. STREET. 

FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY. 
LONDON: ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE, 
HAROLD FREDERIC. 

OBSERVATIONS IN PHILISTIA. 
Lonpon: W. HEINEMANN. 
GEORGE FLEMING. 

LITTLE STORIES ABOUT WOMEN 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


APRIL 1894. 


The House of Lords: 

1. An Unfair Penalty on Peers. 
Broprick, M.P., the Hon. GeorGE N. 
and Lorp WoLMeER, M.P. 

2. Reform by ‘Resolution.’ By l’rofessor GOLDWIN SMITH. 
3. A Dangerous Anachronism. by THOMAS Burt, M.P. 
4, Abolish its Veto. By T. Wemyss RrIp. 

The Evicted Tenants Problem. By Micuari. Davitt. 

A Neglected Sense. By EFpwakp DILLON. 

Simon Ryan the Peterite. By the Kev. Dr. 

The Insignificance of the Trades Union Vote. 
WICKs. 

Realism of To-Day. 

Early Social Self-Government, 

The Queen and her ‘ Permanent Minister.’ 
NALD B. BRETT. 

Frau Aja. By H. Scni'rz WILSON. 

Professor Sayce on ‘The Higher Criticism.’ 
fessor CHEYNE. 

The Cow Agitation, or the Mutiny-Plasm in India. 
Hon. OpAY PERTAP SINGH, C.S.I. (Aajah of Bhinga). 

Recent Science. By Prince KROPOTKIN. 

The Utter Corruption in American Politics. 
AMYAS SLAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 


By the Hon. Sr. JoHN 
CuRZON, MP., 


Jessop. 
By FREDERICK 


sy the COUNTESS COWPER. 

By Sir JoHN Simon, K.C.B, 

By the Hon, Kear- 
sy the Kev. Pro- 


By the 


By the Hon. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lto. 





MONTHLY, PRICE HALF A CROWN. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for April. 


The Old Premier and the New. By II, W. MAssINGHAM, 

The Nation’s Loss. By Roper’ SPENCE WATSON. 

The New ImmortalJ. M. De Heredia. By EDMUND Gosse. 

The House of Lords and Betterment. By the Duke of ARGYLL. 

The Financial Crisis in Italy. By M. G. MULHAIL. 

‘Before the Swallow Dares.’ By Puit Ropinson. 

The Evolution of the Daughters. Ly Mrs. SHELDON Amos. 

The Bogus Apotheosis of the British Army. By ARCHIBALD 
FORBES. 

Pages in the History of Allotments. 
WILKINSON. 

Mistakes about Abstainers- 

The Divine Response to Human Capacity, 
CAILLARD. 

The Excavations at Sendschirli. 
Mi Lier. 

The Papal Encyclical on the Bible. 
Policy of the Pope.’ 


By the Kev. J. FROME 
By Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D. 
By EMMA MARIE 


By Professor DAVID HENRY 


By the Author of ‘The 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 
15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


APRIT. 

The Government and the Evicted Tenants. By T. W. 
Russert, M.P. 

Constantinople as an Historic City. Iy FRepERIC HARRISON, 
Are our Prisons a Failure? By the Rev. W. D. Morrison. 
Mr. Mallock’s Trumpet Performance. By G. BERNARD SHAW, 
Fly-Fishing. By Basi Fievp. 
The Italian Bank Scandals. By NAroLeoNE COLAJANNI. 
Women as Students in Design. By Mrs. J. E. H. Gorpon, 
The Serpent's Strangeness. By W. H. Hupson, 
The French in Tunis. By Count GLEICHEN. 
Labour Representation. By Frep HAMMILL, 
Two Poems. By Paul VERLAINE, 
The True Discovery of America. 





By STODDARD DEWEY. 
LonpDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lp. 


SUTTON’S GRASS SEEDS 


FOR 


PERMANENT PASTURE /~™" #f0,00% 6 
TEMPORARY PASTURE 27% 12s, 25 6 
SUTTON'S SEEDS .c%sy SUTTON & SONS, READING. 
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Clarendon Press List 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
NEW SECTION OF VOL. IIL. (EVERYBODY— 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON 
HISTORICAL PRINGIPLES. 


Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. 


Edited by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, LL.D. 


EZOD), 5s. 


NOTICE.—The present position of the 


Vol. I. A and B, and Vol. II. C. Edited by Dr. 
Imperial 4to, half-morocco, £2 12s. 6d. each. 


Work is as follows ; 
MURRAY, 
Published. 

* * The Parts comprised in Vols. I. and II. are still sold separately. 
Vol. III. D and E. 

D. Edited by Dr. MURRAY, 

E, Edited by HENRY BRADLEY, M.A. 
E—EVERY. as. 6d. { Published. 
EVERYBODY—EZOD. ss. Published. 

and H. F. Edited by HENRY BRADLEY, M.A. 
In the press. 


‘ The Dictionary is so indispensable that little fault can be found with 
the edition and the authorities of the Clarendon Press for doing all they 
can to place the several parts in the hands of the public as early as possible, 
without regard to the alphabetical order of succession.’— 77mes. 


[ln the pre 


Vol. IV. F, G, 


Just published, crown 8vo, with a map, cloth, ras. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JAMES THE FIRST, 


the Conqueror, King of Aragon, Valencia, and Majorca, 
Barcelona and Urgel, Lord of Montpellier, By F. DARWIN SWIFT, 
B.A., formerly Sc holar of Queen's College, Oxford, 


‘RULERS OF INDIA.’ 
NEW VOLUME. 
Just published, crown 8vo, with a Map, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SIR THOMAS MUNRO AND THE BRITISH SETTLE- 
MENT OF THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. By the late JOHN 
BRADSHAW, M.A., LL.D., Inspector of Schools, Madras. 


‘ The book is most valuable for those — forward to or engaged in 
the work of Indian administration.’—Scofsman. 


Completion of the New Edition of Prof. Wallace’s 
‘Logic of Hegel.’ 

10s. 6d. each. 

Translated from the ‘ Ency- 


With Prolegomena to the 
By WILLIAM WALLACE, 


Now ready, in 2 vols., crown 8vo, 


THE LOGIC OF HEGEL. 


clopzedia of the Philosophical Sciences.’ 
Study of Hegel's ‘ Logic and Philosophy.’ 
M.A., LI. D., Fellow of Merton Cx 
Moral Philosophy in the University 
Revised and Augmented. ~ 


lege 
of Oxford. S2ces1d Edition, 


Just published, uniform with the above, ros. 6d. 
HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF MIND. Translated from 
the ‘ Encyclopzedia of the Philosophical Sciences,’ With Five Intro- 
ductory Essays. By the Same Editor. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
AN ENQUIRY CONCERNING THE HUMAN UNDER- 
STANDING, AND AN ENQUIRY CONCERNING THE 
PRINCIPLES OF MORALS. By DAvip HuME. Reprinted from 


the Posthumous Edition of 1777, and Edited, with an Introduction, 
Comparative Tables of Contents, and an Analytical Index, by L. A. 


SELBY-BIGGE, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of | niversity College, 
Oxford. 
‘There can be no two opinions as to the acuteness and erudition which 


the present editor brings to his task.'— 7 7mes. 


JUST PUBLISHED—V0OL. III. WEST AFRICA, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Maps, 7s. 6d. 
AN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 


COLONIES. . P. Lucas, B.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
the Colonial Office. ‘L ondon, 


‘A work that should be kept at hand for reference to make our colonial 
problems intelligible.’—/iterary World. 


Full Clarendon Press Catalogues will be sent Post Free 


thes intoen ation. 
LONDON : HE NRY F "ROW DE, 
CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C, 


Count of 


, and Whyte's Professor of 
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NEW BOOKS. 
KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By F. 


MARION CRAWPORD, Three vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World for the 
Year 1894. Edited by J. Scorr KELTIE, Assistant Secretary to the 
Royal Geographical Society. Thirty-first annual publication. Revised 
after Official returns. Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 
NATIONAL OBSERVER. 
books.’ 

OBSERVER.—‘ Within its el n hundre ad od 
an immense mass of carefully-digested and well-arran 
cannot be found in any other ee yk on ‘the Eng *lish lan gu ag 
other language.’ 


THE LIFE OF SIR HARRY PARKES, 


K.C.B., G.C.M.G., sometime her Majesty's Minister to China and 
Japan. In Two Volumes. Vol. 1 By STANLEY LANE-POOLE, 
With a Portrait and Maps. Vol. II. By I. V. DICKINS and §, 


‘An easy first in the keen race of reference 
| pages bye is gathered together 
d - ts, 

, or, we 


such as certainly 


e believe, in any 


LANE-POOLE. Witha Map. 8vo, 25s. net. 
STANDAR D,.—‘A work of the hig hest interest and value.’ 
DAILY NEWS,.— Most valuable and interesting volumes, 


POPULAR LECTURES AND 


ADDRESSES. By Lord KrELvin, P.R.S In Three Vols. With 
Illustrations. Vol. Il. GEOLOGY AND GENERAL PHYSICS. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each volume. Nature Series, 


Previously published. 
Vol. I. THECONSTITUTION OF MATTER. Second Edition, 
Vol. III. PAPERS ON NAVIGATION. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 


ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. GREEN, M.A. Illustrated 
Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NORGATE. 
Part XXXI. Super-royal 8vo, 1s. net. (Vols. I., I., and III. super- 
royal 8vo, each 12s. net.) 


ENGLISH PROSE. 


Introductions by various Writers, and General Introductions to each 
Period. Edited by HENRY CRAIK. In Five Vols. Vol. 1. THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY TO THE RESTORATION, Crown 
8vo0, 7s. 6d. each volume. 


Selections, with Critical 


Previously published. 


Vol. I. THE FOURTEENTH To THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


OXFORD AND HER COLLEGES. 


ew from the Radcliffe Library. By GoLDWIN Situ, D.C.L, 

P tt 8vo, 3s. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
a 


No. 414, APRIL. Price 1s. 


CONTENTS. 


1. PERLYCROSS. By R.D, Biack- | 6, AT STRATFORD. FESTIVAL, 
MORE, Chaps. By KR. Warwict OND, 
| FRANCIS PARKMAN AND HIS afar aaa 
WORK. By A. G. Brap.ey. 7. THE OLD COLLEGE AT GLAS: 
3. AUSTRALIAN ROUGH-’ RIDERS GOW. 
By Rotr Bo-pRewoop \ MASTER OF WOODCRAFT. 
4. A FRENCH CRITIC ON ENG- 
LAND. . THE WATERS OF CASTALY. 
5. CHAPTERS ON SOME UN- 


WRITTEN MEMOIRS. By | 10. 
Mrs. Ritcute, X—AT MONNENCY. 


MACMILLAN AND CO. 


GLORY OF WOMAN, 


STEEL. 


LONDON. 


By Mrs. 





VOLS. I. (A & B), II 


Now Reapy. 


Slang and its Enalogues, 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


lot Dictionary of the Heterodox and Colloguial Speech of all 
classes of Society for more than 300 years, 


. (C to Fizz), and III.( Fla-Hy), 
VOL. IV. 


in progress. 


A Poly g 


YRICALLY, AND INCLUDING SYNONYMS IN f 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, ETC. 


BY 

JOHN S. FARMER & W. E. 
In Six (or Seven) Volumes, F cap. 4to, 
margin, Each set numbered and signed. 


TREATED Hist¢ NGLISH, FRENCH, 


HENLEY 


antique style, on thick paper, large 
To SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 
as follows :— 


The Set Half Calf . . . £10 10 net. 

G. A. SALA‘ in Lchoes of the Week says :—A remarkable slang dictionary— 
the newest and most exhaustive Lexicon Batatronicum.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘ The most scholarly lexicon of hetero- 
dox English speech yet published.’ 

poe says :—‘ For the first time the subject of 

English slang is seriously treated . . . in a manner commensurate with its impor- 
tance.’ 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘A great and valuable compi- 


lation. 


Of all the Chief Booksellers or a Full Prospectus may be had direct Jrom 
J. S. FARMER, 14 Langham Place, W. 
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NOTES 


Prion to the Easter recess a considerable amount of 
formal business had to be accomplished in the Commons. 
On the vote of £4,000,000 odd on account of the Civil 
Service and Revenue Estimates, Sir Donald Macfarlane 
and Dr, Clark complained of delay in connection with the 
Deer Forests Commission, but the Scottish Secretary 
declared no time to have been lost, and boasted the 
measure for the extension of the Crofters Act to lease- 
holders. By way of protest against the pressure on 
voluntary schools in agricultural districts, Mr. Grant 
Lawson moved a reduction of £500 in the item for Public 
Instruction in England and Wales. Of course, Mr. Acland 
denied undue pressure, though, as Mr. Long demonstrated, 
the Ministerialists in their desire to thrust Board Schools 
on the country had shown the utmost indifference to the 
distressed agricultural population. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer swaggered into the debate with the assertion 
that agricultural depression could not be set up in defence 
of insanitary schools ; and, as usual, he gave himself away, 
for Mr, Long rejoined that none save Sir William had 
suggested anything of the kind, whereupon he declined to 
go into details. Sir Richard Temple and others showed 
the good work done by voluntary schools; while Sir 
William Hart Dyke, whose action as Vice-President of the 
Council had been cited, expressed the opinion that ex- 
cessive and inconsiderate demands had been pressed of 
Jate. It was then admitted by Mr. Acland that the 
subject was under his consideration, and that he was 
disposed to afford reasonable time for compliance with 
demands on voluntary schools. The motion having served 
its purpose was at once withdrawn. Sir J. T. Hibbert 
intimated the proposed extension of the British Museum, 
already commended in these columns ; and mentioned the 
intention of the Government to consider plans for the 
extension of the National Gallery. The Scottish Secre- 
tary denied that the Highlands had been niggardly 
treated, and, after some upbraiding from the Ministerial 
Bench, a motion for the reduction of the vote was with- 
drawn. 





a> ANDREWS, N.B.—Rusack’s MARINE Horet, THE Links. 
Parties boarded. Special terms to Gelfers and Families. W. 
Rosack, Proprietor and Manager. Telephone: Wo. Telegrams: 
* Rusack, St. Andrews.’ 


Sin U. Kay-Snurritewortu, usually thick-skinned 
enough, was stung to a personal explanation by a letter 
to The Times wherein Mr. Arnold-Forster asserted that 
every answer given him by the Admiralty representatives 
during the past eight months had been obviously at vari- 
ance with facts and calculated to mislead both Commons 
and country. The Secretary to the Admiralty complained 
of the tone of the communication and of the absence of the 
writer ; and averred that before giving answers in the House 
he endeavoured to sift the subject-matter to the bottom, 
so as to present ‘the very best information.’ On the reply 
concerning the Royal Marine Division at Chatham, 
specially mentioned by Mr. Arnold-Forster, he had seen 
the Colonel-Commandant and the Adjutant-General and 
had satisfied himself of the complete accuracy of every 
detail. Sir Henry James stated that Mr. Arnold- 
Forster was out of town and that he was certain there was 
no desire to impute personal fault to the ruffled baronet. 
The Report of Supply enabled Mr. Herbert Gladstone to 
state, in response to Mr. A. C. Morton, that the Govern- 
ment was prepared to assent to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to consider the general question of members’ 
accommodation, It was urged by Mr. Carson that Clare 
prosecutions had proved useless for their purpose under 
the present Administration. The Irish Secretary admitted 
that fewer convictions than were desirable had been 
obtained in Clare, though he held the percentage to be as 
high under the present as under the late Government. 
During the past four months, he added, the state of the 
country had displayed a decided improvement, though 
certain judges—the temptation to malign the Bench is ever 
too powerful for Honest John—imported into their 
charges political considerations which tended to make the 
administration of the law extremely difficult. The Report 
of Supply was agreed to and the Army (Annual) Bill was 
read a second time. 





On the eve of the adjournment the public interest in 
the Commons’ proceedings had dwindled so thoroughly 
that the attendance was restricted to between twenty 
and thirty members, who, with the exception of three 
Nationalists, were all Ministerialists, the sole occupants 
of the Treasury bench being Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman, and _ Sir Charles Russell. The 
sitting only lasted about half an hour, and yet it furnished 
a striking illustration of the Government's inability to 
keep its supporters in hand. It was intimated by Mr. 
A. C. Morton that on the 26th prox. Mr. Labouchere 
would direct attention to the annuity paid to the Duke 
of Coburg and move a resolution on the subject, though 
the members of the Cabinet have stated explicitly that the 
matter is settled so far as they are concerned. On the 
third reading of the Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill, which 
was, according to arrangement, to have been purely formal, 
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the Radicals once more displayed their capacity for mis- 
chief. Dissatisfaction was expressed by Mr. Weir at the 
proposed alteration of the magazine rifle, and in spite of 
persistent cries of ‘ ’Vide, ’vide,’ he treated his fellow- 
members to a general survey of the Navy and Army, 
dwelling especially on the subject of recruiting. Of 
course, Mr. Morton was not far behind, and he urged that 
Birmingham, which has the audacity to return Unionists 
to the House, should be deprived of her arms factory and 
that the work should be transferred to Enfield. The 
Secretary for War, after a complaint that the discussion 
had been initiated and conducted in the face of a tacit 
agreement that the business should be formal, and that 
this had been done to the obvious disadvantage of the 
members and oflicials, replied to the various objections 
presented. And the Bill was then read a third time. 
The Lords had a brief sitting on Monday, when the 
Reply from the Throne was read, and the Consolidated 
Fund (No. 1) Bill passed. 





On Thursday the Lords had a formal meeting, and the 
Royal Assent was given to the Consolidated Fund 
(No. 1) Bill, while thirty-nine measures were read a second 
time. In the Commons the Vice-chamberlain of the 
Household presented the Reply to the Address in the 
customary form. Various notices of motion were inti- 
mated, including Mr. Lowther’s determination to move 
that the Sports Regulation Bill be read a second time six 
months hence. The Secretary of the Board of Trade 
indicated that the Government was not like to introduce 
legislation on the lines of the recommendations of the Sea 
Fisheries Committee; and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had the same story to tell concerning the Report 
of the London University Commission. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, in the course of a personal explanation, regretted 
that he was yet sharply at issue with the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, notwithstanding his categorical state- 
ment. Permission to move the adjournment of the 
House was asked by Mr. Havelock Wilson, who desired 
to direct attention to a shipping case, but only thirty- 
eight members supported him. Followed the first reading 
of Bills forming the Government programme. The 
Attorney-General was responsible for a measure giving 
effect to the Behring Sea Award, the President of the 
Local Government Board for the Equalisation of Rates 
Bill, and the President of the Board of Trade for a proposal 
to settle labour disputes by Government intervention. 





Pernars nothing illustrates more forcibly the terrors 
which the political situation holds for the Government 
than the visit of the Prime Minister to Edinburgh and 
that of the Home Secretary to Ayton, when electoral 
contests were in progress in these localities. Mr. Asquith’s 
protests of the solidarity of the Ministerialists were so 
violent as to afford ground for the belief that he was 
amazed that the congeries of factions whereon the 
Government depends did not go to pieces on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s withdrawal, With an assumption of candour, he 
admitted the obvious, to wit that the Government lived 
but at the will of its Irish allies, whom he deemed satis- 
fied with what he described as the Prime Minister's 
‘ straightforward, clear, and manly declaration’. In reply 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s remark that Mr. Gladstone had 
left his party a heritage of woe, he had no more pertinent 
retort than that he had left it his principles and example : 
which is but another way of stating the same fact. The 
elaboration he bestowed upon Labour matters, coupled 
with the Prime Minister’s County Council address, dis- 
covers the probable drift of future legislation. Yet the 
so-called Labour party cannot away with such promises, 
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and is actually putting an independent candidate into the 
field in Mid-Lanark, which enjoys the distinction of having 
rejected Mr. Keir Hardie. The Naval Programme of the 
Government, he said, practically commanded the consent 
of all parties ; and, of course, it was superior to any other 
of the same kind. In conclusion, he urged that the 
necessity of the Empire demanded decentralisation in the 
form, as far as you can make out, of a sort of extensive 
Gas-and-Water Bill. 





Tue sorriest comfort is all that can be derived by the 
Government from the result of the by-elections so far as 
they have been completed. Despite the Prime Minister's 
excursion to Edinburgh, Mr. Munro-Ferguson merely 
retained the Leith Burghs’ seat at a loss of 512 votes, his 
total being 5,823, compared to 4,692 cast for Mr. Bell, 
In the Border Burghs the Scots Solicitor-General was 
more successful, for his aggregate of 3,203 as against 2,556 
for Mr. Fullarton, represented an increased majority of 
282, Still, on these two elections, there is a net Unionist 
gain of 230, which is scarce a token of the ‘flowing tide’ 
whereof much was heard in certain quarters at one time, 
On Thursday polling took place in Berwickshire, where 
the candidates were Mr. Balfour, Unionist, and Mr. 
Tennant, Ministerialist, and in Montgomeryshire, where 
Mr. Wynn was the Unionist and Mr. Owen the Minis- 
terialist champion. The official declarations yesterday 
showed Mr. Tennant and Mr. Owen to have been re- 
turned with majorities of 565 and 225 respectively. 
Other three contests are in progress, in the Romford 
Division of Essex, the Wisbech Division of Cambridge, 
and the Mid Division of Lanark ; and the days fixed for 
the appeal to the ballot-boxes are Monday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday of next week. The proximity of a General 
Election is plainly indicated by the large number of 
intimations by members that they have no intention of 
seeking re-election and by the activity displayed in the 
Ministerial party organisations. 





Tue task of answering the Prime Minister's Edinburgh 
address devolved upon Mr. Chamberlain, who was the 
principal figure at a Unionist demonstration in the Scottish 
capital in the end of last week. In the course of his remarks 
he said that Mr. Gladstone in retiring from public life had 
left his successors a heritage of woe. It was impossible to 
agree with the Prime Minister's declaration that the new 
Government had been ungenerously treated in Parliament 
and in the Press. ‘The accession of Lord Rosebery to the 
highest office in the State had been hailed with acclamation, 
indeed, by friend and foe alike in the expectation of a 
change, if not in policy at least, in method. It seemed to 
him that the Prime Minister had committed a mistake in 
trying to explain away his Lords’ pronouncement on Home 
Rule: he really ought to have had the courage of his 
convictions. The analysis of his lordship’s explanation 
abundantly justified Unionist action, since he had approved 
himself a conditional Home Ruler, so that once more the 
spectacle was presented of the Prime Minister of Great 

sritain putting his neck under the heel of Irish faction, 
On Disestablishment, he contended that, unless the issue 
were placed directly before the electorate, Lord Rosebery 
was not merely inconsistent with his own principles—that 
was a small matter—but with the arrangement reached 
by consent of all parties as to the manner of settling the 
question. It was not his business to pose as a defender 
of hereditary legislators, but still less was it his business 
to blame the Lords now that they represented the wishes 
of the majority. The Government was pledged to abolish 
a Chamber of the Legislature, to disestablish two Churches 
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and to institute four tiew Parliaments, and hence the 
Unionists were bound to continue their resistance. And 
the intelligent Scottish Radical replied to these arguments 
by smashing one of the windows of Mr. Chamberlain's 
carriage as he drove away from the meeting-place. 





Pure Gladstonism is the letter by the ex-Prime Minister 
to ‘ My dear Sir John Cowan,’ acknowledging an address 
from certain Midlothian electors, published after The 
National Observer went to press last week. Distinguishing 
between the colour warm and generous feeling had 
supplied, and the merits and demerits of a career marked 
by many errors of judgment—yet he hoped governed by 
uprightness of intention and a desire to learn—he reviewed 
the period beginning with the Reform Act of Lord Grey’s 
Government, and ending with his own connection with 
Midlothian. The three-score years thus embraced offered 
pictures of what the historian would recognise as a great 
legislative and administrative period —perhaps the greatest 
in the nation’s annals—enabling man to achieve his work 
of emancipation, political, economical, social, moral, in- 
tellectual. But another period had opened, nay, was 
opening still, fraught with danger to the classes becoming 
conscious of power, and not heretofore subjected to its 
deteriorating influences; and hence the friend of his 
country must remind the masses that they owed their 
elevation to principles no less broad and noble than Jove 
of liberty and preference of the interests of the whole to 
those of any particular section. Scotland had been well 
seen in the trials of the last sixty years, and he was 
sanguine she would cherish a sense of duty not less lofty 
and enlightened, while he doubted not the sufficiency of 
her influence and power to obtain without serious difficulty 
every satisfaction for her especial wants. In conclusion he 
lamented the discrepancy of sentiment between Lords and 
Commons himself has done so much to foster, and de- 
clared anew his ancient conviction that ‘Ireland blocks 
the way.’ The precise meaning of the manifesto is by no 
means clear, but they that deem it designed to kindle 
once more the dead ashes of the Separatist movement are 
probably near the mark as any. 





Or the capacity of the Irishry for self government, some 
notion may be formed from the proceedings at the annual 
Donnybrook in connection with Zhe Freeman’s Journal. 
Discussion began on Tuesday, under the presidency of 
Mr. Sexton, and there was babble of financial and other 
losses, of ‘gross libels, and of sundry other matters 
equally unsavoury. The talk had lasted two hours and a 
half when one of a series of ornamental wooden pillars sup- 
porting the roof of the meeting-place bent and a quantity 
of plaster descended. Panic seized the shareholders, and 
the majority fought their way out, leaving hats and sticks 
behind them, though they returned for their property 
when they learnt that no danger was to be apprehended. 
On the following day the proceedings were resumed ; 
and Mr. Dillon—the original Honest John—dubbed a 
certain scheme of Mr. Healy’s by the name of ‘bogus.’ 
Whereupon Mr. Healy retorted that Mr. Dillon’s interfer- 
ence in the affairs of the journal had been audacious as 
barefaced, and followed his attack by declaring that while 
he (Mr. Healy) held a thousand pounds’ stake in the 
concern, his opponent (Mr. Dillon) owed his place on the 
directorate to the kindly services of a friend. Accusations 
were bandied about of attempts to oust this, that and 
t’other director, so that the report is as pleasant reading as 
any upholder of the Union could desire. On Thursday 
both Mr. Healy and Mr. Dillon were removed from the 
directorate, though the latter was subsequently reinstated, 
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Quietuve has been restored in Egypt, and The Times 
correspondent asserts that Lord Cromer’s prompt and 
decisive action in the Frontier Incident has produced 
‘the sudden collapse of the patriotic movement,’ which is 
rather a large deduction in view of the history of the 
country. Still, it is plain that the Khedive has received 
a salutary lesson, and that at least is to be counted for 
gain. Perhaps the most pleasing feature of the Spanish- 
Moroccan imbroglio is Marshal Campos’s refusal of the 
title and the pension his grateful countrymen proposed 
to confer upon him for his successful management of the 
recent campaign. Hostilities have been renewed at 
Timbuctoo, and, according to French despatches, the 
Tauregs have been beaten on several occasions. The officers 
commanding the British forces in West Africa have visited 
the scene of the Kemjubah disaster, where they found 
the natives in friendly mood, and have buried the remains 
of the brave fellows who perished in Fodi-Silah’s death- 
trap. By the ratification of the Franco-German West 
African Convention the long-delayed arrangement 
between the authorities of France and the Congo Free 
State had been facilitated, and a meeting will be held 
early next month for the delimitation of the Oubanghi 
and Mboma frontiers. The cause of Colonel Colvile’s 
mission against the King of Unyoro is still matter of 
mystery, though it is clear Kabba Raga was the aggressor, 
but, as the detachment sent against him carried a Maxim, 
the chances are that he has been brought to his senses 
ere now. Of course the sentimentalists will howl louder 
than the chastised niggers themselves, but, as Captain 
Lugard, and Mr. G. B. Haddon Smith, the political officer 
on Sir Gilbert Carter’s mission to Yorubaland, have been 
at the pains of demonstrating, the Colonial Office and its 
agents are actually the best friends of the Aborigines 
Society. 





Lorp Hannen was one of the most dignified and 
important judges that have lately sat on the Bench. His 
connection as a barrister was chiefly commercial, for he 
came of an old City family. In 1865, he unsuccess- 
fully contested Shoreham, and very shortly afterwards 
became Attorney-General’s devil, and conducted the 
prosecution against the three Manchester murderers. In 
1868 Mr. Disraeli, who was never slow to recognise the 
talents of his political opponents, made hima Judge in 
the Queen’s Bench Division ; and in 1872 he succeeded 
Lord Penzance in the Presidency of the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division. There he won fame by the 
ski!l with with which he got to the truth in such 
difficult cases as Sugden v. St. Leonards, one of 
the most entangled probate suits of modern 
times; and by his power in_ selecting the _per- 
jury that was rank falsehood from the perjury that is 
necessary, if not honourable, in the Divorce Court. He won 
his greatest distinction, however, as President of the 
Special Commission appointed to try Zhe Times charges 
against Mr. Parnell and others of his party. He did what 
no other judge could have done when he taught Sir 
Charles Russell and the Irishry to observe the difference 
between Irish and English methods of judicature or habits 
of decency. He did what few other judges could have 
done, too, when he disentangled the true charges from the 
false, and ‘cleared’ the Irish members of all the imputa- 
tions they were under, except complicity, more or less 
secluded, with murder and agrarian crime. Shortly 
afterwards he was made a Lord of Appeal, which position 
he only resigned last summer. 
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TWEEDLEDUM AND 'TWEEDLEDEE 


HE oracles have spoken, and in the current New 
Review ‘ Outis’ and ‘ Aliquis” assume to say the 
last word upon the situation. Who are the statesmen 
that lurk behind the appropriate pseudonyms? It is 
needless to speculate: it is sufficient to note that their 
contributions are as vague and indistinguishable as 
their signatures, which might be merged without 
violence to probability or common sense. Indeed, it 
is more than likely that ‘Somebody’ and ‘ Nobody’ 
are the same ingenious person, who doubles the part for 
the purpose of mystification. But for all their pomp 
they discover no State secrets, and leave Lord Rosebery 
precisely where he was at the head of a party which 
knows him not, and with which he is very obviously 
out of sympathy. 

*Outis’ (or is it ‘ Aliquis’?) darkly hints that secrets 
of dissension will be revealed, when ‘ the history of the 
time comes to be written, etc. etc. He would also 
have you understand that what he knows not is not 
knowledge: a reflection which is doubtless comforting 
to himself, but to the world indifferent. ‘1 could 
tell, an I would, he seems to say; and Sir 
Oracle could not possibly travel on a better tack. 
But when you consider the deliverances, what do 
you discover? Naught but the platitudes of the 
election platform. Mr. Gladstone is a man of genius ; 
Lord Rosebery is a peer of transcendent talent. ‘The 
rest of the party is mediocre and incompetent, merely 
because it is part of the Gladstonian policy to entrust 
the Empire to mediocrities. So that in spite of Lord 
Spencer's indifference, in spite of the uselessness of the 
Fowlers and the Mundellas, in spite of the Manchester 
policy of Sir William Harcourt, Radicalism and the 
Empire are destined to enjoy a brilliant future under 
the hostile leadership of Lord Rosebery. 

But before ‘ Aliquis” betakes himself to panegyrising 


the new Prime Minister, he must needs pay a tribute of 


ungrudging praise to the old. All the timeworn wheezes 
are trotted out. ‘There is no feat of scholarship or state- 
craft that Mr. Gladstone cannot perform, there is none 
that he has not performed. ‘l'rue, he takes no interest 
in disease, and even of the leper he merely asks: Is he 
a Nationalist > But the limitation is not serious; and, 
in revenge, he knows as much of the text of Homer as 
Professor Jebb—a statement which is a flagrant insult to 
a distinguished professor—and as much of Dante as Mr. 
Butler. How often have we heard the ancient story ! 
And how often has it been proved that Mr. Gladstone 
is but a one-eyed man among the blind? However, 
‘ Aliquis, with the speeches before him, applauds Mr. 
Gladstone’s oratorical style, yet wonders whether he is 
not more brilliant in conversation. ‘That is the truth. 
Mr. Gladstone’s admirers are many, but none knows the 
grounds of their admiration. If your interest be the 
classics, you will marvel at the skill and energy wherewith 
the aged statesman destroys the harmless tree. If wood- 
craft be your game, you will applaud the masterpiece upon 
Homer. And as there is alwaysa glamour in the unknown, 
and as nine out of ten of Mr. Gladstone's pursuits 
are unknown to the general, he is only found out 
at the approach of the specialist. But ‘ Aliquis’ is in 


the right when he insists upon Mr. Gladstone's per- 


sonality. ‘Io personality alone is his triumph due. It 
is the vibration of the voice, not the spoken word or 
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the reasoned thought, that thrills his supporters. It 
is the gesture, not the action that gives him influence, 
In brief, his success has been the success of the histrion, 
and his bequest is a load of blue-books full of dull 
speeches—and Lord Rosebery. 

And the successor, what of him? Neither ‘ Outis’ 
nor ‘* Aliquis* has much more that is new to disclose, 
and some sixteen pages merely throw us back upon the 
Prime Minister's public form. For all their boasted 
intimacy, neither of the oracles illuminates the future 
and so far as stable information is concerned, we know 
not whether Lord Rosebery be a winner or a crock. 
But it is certain that the second of his two perform- 
ances reversed the record of the first. And whether the 
country is governed by another Gladstone determined 
to delude himself, or by a cynic determined to delude 
the people, we know not. ‘That he despises the intelli- 
gence of his supporters was plain enough from the 
L:dinburgh speech. He was prepared to give away a 
Church, so he said, for which he had the highest regard. 
But only on condition that two Scotsmen to one voted 
for the abolition! Here, to begin with, is a direct 
contradiction of Radical principles. A single head was 
deemed suflicient, until Lord Rosebery assented to the 
Conservative demand of an English majority to give 
Ireland to the rebels. But to protect the Church of 
Scotland as by law established such a majority is asked 
as the Radicals have never contemplated. So that 
Lord Rosebery was doubly cynical: he assented to a 
measure distasteful to himself, and consented to carry 
it by a method hateful to his own party. Thus also 
he trimmed on the topic of Home Rule; thus also he 
contrived, by saying nothing, to give the impression 
to either side that he was ‘sound’ upon the House 
of Lords, Is this the dignified statesmanship which 
*Outis’ and * Aliquis’ claim for their hero? Of 
course not: it is but the trickery of an aristocrat 
playing the part of the people’s friend; and it is so 
manifestly easy to entrap the people that you can 
scarce wonder, if patriotism do not intervene, that the 
politician of humour allows himself a modest ‘ flutter. 
At least he can draw back, he thinks, before a serious 
disaster o'erwhelms the country; and well he knows 
that an imminent election will send him once more into 
retirement. Meantime, ‘Outis’ and ‘Aliquis” have not 
moved mountains. But one or other repeats an 
excellent story. ‘Thus did a supporter once describe 
Mr. Gladstone’s attitude to the Peers in his Cabinet: 
‘ Always down on his knees before °em, except when he 
is kicking “em about.’ Lord Rosebery has had his 
share of kicks, and, in spite of the optimism of the 
twin oracles, it seems unlikely that he will ever receive 
the compensating ha’pence. 


NOW—AND AFTER ¢ 


HI. Separatist journalist has made a creditable 
effort to take the figures of the by-election at 
Leith with philosopby. He has noted that, after all, 
these things do not necessarily mean much, and, if he 
has also gone on to point out, not very consistently, 
that the increase of the Separatist vote at Hawick is 
an extremely hopeful sign, humane critics will allow 
for the natural workings of the heart of man. We 
might, if it were worth while to insist upon so obvious 
a consideration, point out that, if Hawick be hopeful, 
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Leith needs must be very much the reverse. But it 
would be a waste of time to try to persuade the 
Separatist of what in some cases he cannot understand, 
and of what he knows in others very well, though he 
makes uneasy effects to conceal his knowledge. It is 
more to the purpose to consider what the figures of the 
poll at Leith do mean for us. 

A correspondent of The Standard has collected some 
very convincing evidence to show that the Leith election 
is, in point of fact, one more sign that Mr. Gladstone’s 
work in the Lothians is steadily falling to pieces. In ‘80 
the creator of the Gladstonian Party all but swept the 
Lothians. In °85 he swept them completely. But 
this ‘phenomenal victory’ was scarce won ere a reac- 
tion set in, and from that day to this that reaction has 
been growing in strength. ‘The Gladstonian majority 
in “85 was 19,720. By next year it had fallen 
to 6736—a tremendous drop ; and in “92-5 it has gone 
down to 5514—a fall of over twelve hundred. Mr. Munro 
Kerguson’s majority on ‘Tuesday is a sign that the causes 
which have everywhere weakened the Separatist move- 
ment are still at work in the Lothians ; for in less than 
two years more than five hundred votes have been 
knocked off his majority. The whole series of the 
Leith figures is worth looking at, for, when they are set 
out together, it becomes undeniable that this last 
diminution is not exceptional and will therefore be the 
less likely to be merely temporary and casual. Here 
then they are in order: 

85 ° , . . . 3870 
‘386—Ct . . - 2676 
wm « ; : : » 1645 
O04 Cw ° ’ ° « 1131 
To consider these diminishing quantities is to hold 
it excessively improbable that the Separatist vote at 
Leith will ever again be ‘as it was in “S85! The fall 
between “86 and "92, after six years of Mr. Gladstone's 
best efforts at agitation, after six years of his most 
careful bargaining for votes, is a result which it takes 
all the philosophy of the Separatist Press to regard 
with an indifferent air. And Leith does not stand 
alone. ‘The same process has gone on in all the six 
constituencies of the Lothians. ‘lhe figures in 7'he 
Stundard prove it beyond question : 
In °85 the Gladstonian majority was 14.544 
. 86 . - 5,292 
1» Oe + 3.604. 
One is not surprised to hear that ia secret the local 
caucus-men are horribly frightened about the party 
prospects. Even if the party’s health were better, they 
would have good cause fortheirnervousness. Considering 
that it is suffering from more than one kind of ‘con- 
genital malformation,’ it would be imbecile—even for 
them—not to quake in the calculation of what lies 
before them. In other terms: the fumes of the liquor 
are wearing off, and, if no more political ‘rot-gut’ 
be forthcoming, it is no unreasonable diagnosis that 
in a year or two the patient will be perfectly sober. 

The inevitable wearing-out of every enthusiasm 
accounts sufficiently for what is happening in Mr. 
Gladstone’s own peculiar preserve. But Mr. Munro 
Ferguson's speech to his rejoicing (and apparently sur- 
prised) supporters after the declaration of the poll is 
useful as showing exactly by what process the mania 
has tended to work its own cure. He consoled himself— 
and them—by this truly amazing piece of comfort: that 
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the Separatist majority had gone down because the 
party had offended those votes by which it was once 
supported. We are entirely of that opinion ; but why 
Mr. Munro Ferguson thinks the circumstance a ground 
for consolation is a question which can only be answered 
by saying that he is of the mental calibre which per- 
mits a man to turn Gladstonian. The Separatist 
has attacked the Church because it is not useful to him 
at elections. He has menaced the distillers (nearly the 
most important industry of Scotland) because he wants 
to bribe the temperance vote. And he is surprised that 
the Church and the industry defend themselves. How 
like the Gladstonian idiosyncrasy! how very worthy 
the Gladstonian mind ! 

In the meantime, while the Separatist is steadily 
losing ground in the North, it is pleasant to see him 
desperately jerrymandering, or trying to jerrymander, 
with the majority he still has in the House of Commons. 
There is Sir G. Trevelyan, imperturbably bringing in 
his little motion—so plausible and harmless !—to 
appoint a Standing Committee for Scottish Bills. It 
is quite simple. It is also the perfection of reasonable- 
ness. All the Scots members, and a little handful 
of members who are not Scottish, but may be Irish or 
Welsh, are to be set apart to deal with Scottish Bills. It 
is very businesslike and innocent, of course: only it 
happens, curiously enough, that nothing is heard 
of a corresponding scheme for dealing with Bills 
affecting England alone. In their case there is to be 
no Committee of all the English members with a bare 
fifteen or soof Welsh and Scots and Irish. No: all the 
‘nationalities’ shall sit in consultation upon solely 
English measures in order that the English majority 
against Ministers may be turned at any moment into 
a bare majority of all sorts for Ministers. ‘That it 
should fall to Sir G. ‘Trevelyan to present this artful 
scheme is most appropriate : seeing that by the develop- 
ment of an ingrained, but long-dissembled stupidity, 
with a weakening of the moral fibre, he has been revealed 
for the silliest and the most shameless Gladstonian of 
them all. Other men would be uneasy at finding 
themselves committed to the championing of so 
absurdly transparent a swindle. But SirGeorge Trevelyan 
appears to think it very clever; and no doubt he is 
content. 


THE RULE OF THE PLUG-UGLY 


fr. has been shown how, through the stages of 
‘slogger’ and saloon-keeper, King Croker was evolved 
from the lowest species of Irish rough to be the highest 
expression of New York Bossdom: so that he now 
controls and directs the army of Tammany, and is 
master of the affairs of two millions of free-born citizens. 
As in New York, so in Boston, Chicago, Frisco, New 
Orleans, every American city where the Irish have 
the casting vote. Stated in brief, some effects of that 
vote, as we have been at pains to set forth, are the utter 
corruption of American public morals, the conversion of 
American municipalities into organisations for the levy- 
ing of blackmail, the furnishing of ignorant, brutalised, 
and criminal party ‘heelers’ with plunder and place. 
Now a careful student of its methods is able to 
show (in a recent issue of J'he Pall Mall Gazette) 
that there is scarce an American city but has its Croker 
and its local Tammany. Abroad, indeed, the Irish dis- 
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play a wonderful aptitude for Bossdom. Wherever the 
plunder is the most abundant, there are their achieve- 
ments as municipal statesmen the most remarkable. 
Their first measure is ever to achieve the domination 
of the police, the detective force, and the criminal 
courts. It is a wise precaution, as events have shown ; 

and if it be not taken, a gang of New York swindlers 
may have to ‘git’ to Canada, a John Y. McKane to 
be sent to gaol. ‘The said John Y. was a typical 
‘Boss’: in other words. he was ‘an ignorant, vulgar, 
self-assertive plug-ugly, born in Ireland, and bred in 
the midst of saloons and concert-halls, to dominate the 
other plug-uglies and the polling-booths.’ His pre- 
serve was arich one, and he ruled it as it deserved ; 

but he kept not time with his filchings, he laid him- 
self open to a criminal charge, and for some time his 
place will know him no more. 

They are more careful in New York, where all the 
police commissioners, all the judges, aud all the 
policemen, are the tools of ‘Tammany. In Brooklyn, 
too, the spoil these many years of a villainous 
oligarchy, the ‘Head-boss’ is one Mclaughlin: 
one office in his gift brings in from £8,000 
to £10,000 a year. Cultured Boston is the prey 
of a certain ‘Mike the Boss, cum suis. Chicago 
is sealed these many years to a gang whose 
members have been known to do the State 
some service by killing each other. ‘Irish Cris, a 
blind man now, has San Francisco in his pocket ; Jerry 
Driscoll, his lieutenant (his word was law at the City 
Hall), ‘made an immense fortune and put Daniel T. 
Murphy on the bench’; also ‘the Chief of the Police 
is Patrick Cawley. In Buffalo the man of men is 
William F. Sheehan ; while Squire McManus and James 
McManes have shared for long the plunder of Phila- 
delphia. It is the same in the new western towns of 
Kansas and Omaha; the same in the older Southern 
cities of New Orleans and Savannah ; the same in such 
industrial centres as Pittsburg and St. Louis; the same 
in the ‘ one-horse’ country villages. he Irish tyranny 
is everywhere, and everywhere it is mischief—mischief 
hideously afoot. 

‘The misgovernment of American municipalities,” 
says the writer in 7'he Pall Mall Gazette, ‘has distinctly 
and undoubtedly corrupted both public and private life 
in those municipalities. And for this reason: ‘ the 
privilege of committing political crime with impunity ’ 
has not only ‘led to individual criminality, but also 
has ‘ engendered in the minds of thousands of citizens 
a contempt for the laws of God and man alike. He 
seems to think that ‘ the ferment of indignation which 
is pervading the electors of the United States’ will in 
the end inspire them to shake off their horrid incubus ; 
but here he is more sanguine than history warrants. ‘There 
have been attempts at revolt, but the most of them 
proved abortive, for Bossdom is too nearly omnipresent, 
its gripe is too hard, to be easily disturbed. Like 
King Croker, all over the United States the municipal 
despot has got ‘his foot on the necks of the people, 
and, like King Croker, he means to keep it there. He 
and his kind are held together by common ties of 
religion and race, even as they are moved by a 
common desire to job and thieve ; so that Bossdom may 
be likened unto an enormous octopus having his 
tentacles in every city in every State, to the mortal 
hurt of those interests whereon he is minded to feed. 
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It may be that such hope as there is lies with a 
certain section of the Irish themselves. It sounds like 
a bull; but the great Irishmen of the American 
Republic are hardly Irishmen at all. Their blood 
is of a different strain: they come of a race distinct in 
origin, habits, religions, sympathies, and characteristics ; 
living a life of its own to the furtherance of ambitions, 
and the achievement of ideals peculiar to itself. With 
a difference, indeed, the story of the Irish in America is 
as the story of the Irish in Ireland. The Irishman who 
believes in Bossdom is of the South and West : the Irish- 
man who does not, derives from Ulster. His tribe is called 
the Scot-Irish, and is recruited by emigration from the 
land of his birth or by the children of settlers in America 
from the North of Ireland. He has his habits, his clubs, 
his conventions ; and he can do good work. ‘lhe great 
Southerner, John C. Calhcun, was of the Scot-Irish 
people: Horace Greeley was another variety of the same 
type. The Scot-Irish, indeed, hold conspicuous position 
in commerce, in law, in literature,in the Church. ‘They 
have sent four Presidents—Andrew Jackson, Palk, 
Buchanan, and Arthur—to the White House. It may 
very well be that in their neighbourhood Crokers and 
McKanes unborn as yet are destined to a somewhat 
agitating experience, 


OF TEACHING ‘TEACHERS 


XFORD long ago left off being the home of lost 
causes: now she has taken up to be an Adullam 
of causes having nothing t6 lose. Anybody identified 
with any movement identified with the wants of the 
age may make cock-sure of a banquet in Balliol and a 
happy day in New College Gardens. It was natural 
that the National Union of ‘Teachers should feel that 
it had its rights, and that it need not scruple to 
refresh itself with sips of culture at the well 
whence Matthew Arnold drew. What is sauce for 
the inspector is sauce for the inspected. And indeed 
in these last days the National Union is rather 
too good than too bad to picnic in Oxford. It is a 
very staid, old-gentlemanly, earnest body, accus- 
tomed to do work which nobody admires, but 
which nobody could altogether do without. Oally, it is 
still not quite out of the Exeter Hall stage, and it 
must have its conference. ‘The conference of the end 
of the nineteenth century exists for nothing but to 
water souls that all the rivers of the earth would yet 
leave dry. Howbeit the National Union went to 
Oxford, it came and saw and conferred. And, among 
other things more technical, it won its spurs in a lecture 
from Mr. Arthur Sidgwick. 

From the innumerable topics on which he is wont to 
discourse he selected one on which he can discourse with 
authority—the teaching of teachers. It was only after 
the high Oxford manner (since now an Oxford movement 
means that Oxford is moved, not that Oxford moves) that 
it should be a subject with which Oxford has nothing at 
all to do. It was also after the high conference manner 
that it was a subject with which the National Union 
has properly very little to do. Tor the members of the 
Union, being elementary school-teachers, are trained— 
though by the grace of God they are not cultured—and 
Mr. Sidgwick had to speak of the teachers in higher 
grade schools who, by the grace of public examiners, are 
cultured only, not trained. Yet, once started on the 
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most palpable deficiencies of our higher education, Mr. 
Sidgwick was able to say a great deal that nobody who 
cares for our higher education can afford to neglect. It 
is quite ridiculous that where we make our surgeons 
learn surgery and our lawyers learn law, we should never 
so much as ask our teachers to learn teaching. That is 
the logic of it: we trust the education of the men that 
are to lead ingland to the spin of a coin. ‘The men 
that educate the Lords and Commons of the future may 
know how to educate, and again they may not. But the 
solid fact is that nobody ever asks them which. 

So Mr. Sidgwick puts forth the immaculate 
enunciation: that teachers ought to be taught: and 
there is no gainsaying him. You cannot pose him with 
the answer that the system has worked well enough 
hitherto, for that is no guarantee that it cannot be 
made to work better. But, for all that, the theory re- 
mains a theory. It is undeniable that teachers must 
learn to teach: it is as undeniable that they cannot 
learn until they teach. ‘here is an association some- 
where about Cambridge called the ‘Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate, which primes young men, and especially 
young women, in the rudiments of cheap psychology and 
the undigested formulas of Froebel and Pestalozzi. They 
are very good for such as can take them and very bad 
for such as cannot. On the whole, perhaps, since they 
are not very abstruse, they are rather good. But they 
will never get over the necessity for actual practice. You 
may be able to say after Pestalozzi : ‘I see a hole in the 
wall; I see a round hole in the wall; I see a large 
round hole in the wall’: for hours at a stretch; and 
yet be to a junior class a very Daniel in a den of lions 
without the Lord to shut their mouths. And the 
moral of that is, that the survival of the fittest must 
be organised among school-teachers. If a doctor cannot 
doctor he goes out automatically. But among school- 
masters there are clogs on the free process of natural 
selection. ‘The selector is the headmaster, and if he 
wishes to advance the science of education he 
must select. Let the initiate know the theory 
as much as he will; but the justification of his 
theory must lie in the application of it. Let 
him have all opportunity to show he can hold a class 
and educate as well as teach it. A short probation will 
justify him or will damn him. Let him practise in a 
practising school before he enters on the high-road of 
his vocation. ‘Then his justification or damnation be- 
comes altogether a question whether his headmaster 
takes his vocation seriously or no, and that is a question 
whether such people as are responsible for the upbring- 
ing of the youth will make himdo so, And the end of 
the matter for the present is that they will not, for they 
do not care, because they do not know. 


MR, FOWLER'S LEGACY 
R. HENRY FOWLER is no longer responsible 


for the work of the Local Government Board. 
But the hand of that Minister of Circulars is distinctly 
visible in the inordinately long and ponderous document 
issued to explain the working of the Parish Councils Act. 
Never was gloss worse needed. Lords with Commons 
joined in the production of the measure; but they 
failed to lick it into shape. ‘To begin with, it was 
abominably ill-drafted, and in the second place it was 
indifferently understanded of its putative parent, 
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Iiven its champions are fain to admit that it will have 
to be speedily amended. Such as it is, however, it 
comes into force in November next; and those con- 
cerned in its operation will do well to prepare against the 
conditions it is intended to create. Were it not for the 
proximity of a General Election which is almost sure 
to put out the Ins and seat the Outs in their room, the 
character of Mr. Henry Fowler’s successor would be an 
important factor in the calculation. ‘The administra- 
tion of a new Local Government Act cannot but reflect 
to some extent the bias of the head of the Local 
Government Board, and over this one Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, had his ability been even partly commensurate 
with his ambition, would certainly have played the fire- 
brand. Irom one point of view it is safe to regard him 
as a harmless and successful hack who has place-hunted 
himself into more than one important post. But, on the 
other hand, “tis undeniable that his has been a life-long 
endeavour to set class against class; even as ‘tis 
undeniable that unless the Act achieve this object, it 
will be dubbed a failure by its loudest friends. 

Even a person who is generally no better than absurd 
may be dangerous enough if you give him edged 
tools to play with ; and those whose interests are en- 
dangered by Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s antics will there- 
fore fail in their duty to themselves if they do not 
carefully consider the necessities of the situation. The 
attempt being made to revolutionise rural affairs is not 
making in one direction alone. Lord Herschell, 
yielding at last to the promptings of his ill angel, 
seems bent on opening the magistracy to all sorts of 
dealers in fried fish. Indeed, it is roundly asserted 
that of thirty names sent down to one county, not 
more than half the owners possess the legal property 
qualification. Given a Socialist Parish Council 
and a bench in corduroys, and what will life in Arcadia 
be? Ofcourse, the common sense of Englishmen is a sort 
of permanent guarantee against the general triumph 
of such fatuous conditions ; but it would be futile to 
ignore the certainty of such a triumph here and there. 
In the larger open parishes, in which no influence is 
paramount, and which are rat-riddled (as it were) with 
land reformers and faddists, the local tub-thumper 
will inevitably force himself into the local parliament. 
Here too, if anywhere, a pliant Lord Chancellor is 
tempted to set up the unbreeched J.P.; and _ here, 
accordingly, the fat will be in the fire. 

Thus far the average country gentleman has regarded 
the Bill chiefly as a serious rival to bi-metallism in the 
work of breeding headaches; but we may leave the 
elucidation of its details to lawyers and authors of 
Handbooks to the Parish Councils Act in want of ‘ some- 
thing craggy to break their minds upon.’ It is of vastly 
more importance to note that this enactment is the 
ring in which the encounters of the future must be 
fought. One chief peril is that fastidious persons may 
be inclined to stand aloof, and leave the petty Parlia- 
menteers to hack and hew the right as they list. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that fastidious persons will do 
nothing of the sort. The Mugwump, as the experience 
of his native land has shown, is in the end a national 
peril; and this is pre-eminently a case for hard fighting. 
Institutions are of much less consequence than men: to 
be harmful, even the infernal machine must find its 
Vaillant ; and if pains be taken to ensure the return of 
wise and sober-minded Councillors, the dangerous pro- 
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visions of this precious Act will instantly be nullified. 
It is of prime importance at starting that in every 
neighbourhood the very best men should be got into 
the council. English people have a conservative love 
of precedent and tradition: other things being equal, 
they are always inclined to carry on a movement accord- 
ing to its earliest bent. ‘I'he first year’s action of the 
Councils will long affect their successors. Moreover, for 
Hodge's own sake, it is well that for some little time 
he should be ina minority. It were a piece of reck- 
lessness indeed to endow a few raw bumpkins with these 
very considerable powers of spending other people's money 
and borrowing on other than their own security. Some 
little training'is needed ere the best intentioned villager 
can discharge these great and new responsibilities with 
discretion. And, unluckily, we know that many of the 
most noisy and the most conspicuous among the new- 
style dung-forks are to be credited with no manner of 
good intentions. On the contrary, they boast the 
design to use this Act for the purpose of harassing and 
annoying those who have hitherto taken the lead in 
parochial matters. Now, your Tory is a little given to 
standing outside and lamenting the wickedness of the 
agitator, instead of meeting that person face to face, 
and so wiping him out of influence and being. Such a 
course of action is always a mistake. In this case the 
mistake would be irreparable. Infinitely the better 
way is to take the ring instantly, and do battle with 
the enemy on his own pitch. ‘There could be nothing 
desperate in the encounter: on the contrary, there 
must be many very funny scenes when the rustic 
demagogue is at last permitted to translate his ruling 
passion into hard and solid matter-of-fact. But there 
are considerations innumerable that make it incumbent 
on everybody with an ounce of decent influence in the 
villages either to get elected to the first Parish Councils 
or, if that may not be, to support the men best able to 
deal with the ignorance of beginners, and to put a bit 
between the jaws of that hobnailed revolutionist for 
whom this measure has been largely designed. 


A BOTCHED BUSINEsS ? 


HE decision of the Government concerning Uganda 
cannot be postponed much longer; indeed, it 

has been promised ‘shortly after Easter.” ‘That the 
country will be taken over, and that a directly Imperial 
form of rule will be established, seems beyond all doubt. 
Lord Rosebery has never committed the sin of Little 
Englandism, and the approval of Mr. Labouchere and 
Sir Charles Dilke were dearly purchased besides by the 
righteous alienation of every religious body, more 
particularly in Scotland. At the same time the 
temptation must be strong upon him to narrow 
our responsibilities to the most exiguous limits. He 
may end by annexing Uganda and by refraining from 
Toru and Unyoro. Moreover, he would find justifica- 
tion for taat step in Sir Gerald’s procedure, and pre- 
sumably in Sir Gerald’s report. ‘That administrator 
withdrew the Soudanese garrisons from the Unyoro 
frontier, and placed them as a buffer between the 
English and French factions in Uganda. He also 


bundled the Mohammedans out of the land, and they 
promptly took service with Kabba Rega. His evident 
purpose was to create a eompact Uganda, homogeneous 
as against Islam save for ‘ Christian ° bickerings, 
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With due respect to the memory of the dead, the 
arrangement seems to have been somewhat hastily con- 
trived. The expulsion of the Mohammedan Waganda 
may have removed a disorderly element, but it also 
furnished Kabba Rega with a powerful weapon of 
offence. Again, the withdrawal of the garrisons de- 
nuded the frontier, and left ‘Toru and Aukoli at the 
mercy of the Wanyoro. Moreover, Sir Gerald directly 
aided the work of Captain Lugard, since the later had 
repatriated M’bodo and his followers, and had 
made Kasagama king of ‘Toru. It may be that 
the report will furnish stronger arguments for this 
reversal of policy than can be extracted from 
the plain sequence of events. For The Times corres- 
pondent distinctly declares that the departure of the 
Soudanese ‘made Kabba Rega most insolent, and he is 
marching against Kasagama.’ Colonel Colvile was, 
therefore, compelled to take the field, and to inflict 
upon the Wanyoro their third or fourth chastisement. 
Possibly some internal crisis, of which we know nothing 
as yet, may have necessitated the concentration of 
Emin’s old soldiery. Still, the chops and changes must 
unsettle the natives, and there is Captain Lugard’s 
letter in Monday's YJimes to prove that Uganda 
and Unyoro should emphatically be placed under 
the same system of rule. The two countries 
are geographically and racially one, and both lie within 
our sphere. Where no natural boundaries exist, a 
bloodthirsty despot, as Kabba Rega, cannot be per- 
mitted to harbour slave-raiders and to import arms 
with impunity. ‘The Arabs, besides, will inevitably 
find asylum at his capital, and thus that struggle for 
supremacy will be transferred from 'l'anganyika and 
Upper Congo to British territory. In short, the 
conclusions of the Portal Report, whatever they may 
be, cannot fail to have been materially affected both 
by the action of the Free State authorities and by 
Colonel Colvile’s absence, and they must be modified 
accordingly. 

A desire not to embarrass the Government probably 
accounts for Captain Lugard’s silence as to the occupa- 
tion of Lado: an achievement which, on his book, he 
reckoned eminently desirable. Still, the consideration 
cannot be ignored, since if ourselves do not undertake 
the enterprise, another Power will. ‘That impudent 
Van Kerckhoven expedition may have abandoned the 
post, but Commandant Monteil, a most redoubtable 
adventurer, will, you read, shortly proceed thither 
from the French Soudan, Thereby he would gain 
command of the Nile, and thus secure the back-door to 
Iigypt. ‘True that the advantage were scarce con- 
spicuous, so long as the Khalifa remains established at 
Khartoum. Yet that sanguinary theocracy cannot long 
endure, and with its collapse would come his oppor- 
tunity. Clearly we cannot allow ourselves to be fore- 
stalled at Emin’s former headquarters, and the 
presumption is that the task of annexation would be 
comparatively light. We should only have to reckon 
with the Nigger, since the Mahdiist flood has long since 
ebbed northwards. Unyoro and Lado—these are the 
essentials of a real and durable settlement. With them 
the Government will have gone far to retrieve the 
national honour, already sadly compromised by vacilla- 
tion and delay ; without them, we shall stand committed 
to yet another botched and unsatisfactory piece of 
work, 
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CLOISTER 


HE Grand National Hunt Committee allows the 
wicked to flourish like a green bay tree on its 
courses, and its rules provide a perfect armoury for the 
artist in chicane. It is not long since we had to 
show that the victim of one of this sluggard and 
irresponsible body’s fits of justice was ‘punished 
simply because he was more fool than knave. 
The Red Rube case was discreditable enough ; but 
the discredit of having impudently pulled a horse in 
front of the Grand Stand is nothing to the discredit 
which must attach to every one connected with the 
non-appearance of Cloister in the Grand National. 
With the possible exception of Orme, there is no 
horse alive which has had so romantic a career as 
Cloister. After many excellent performances, last year 
he won the Grand National by forty lengths, under the 
heaviest weight ever carried by the victor of that ex- 
ceedingly difficult race. Shortly afterwards Cloister 
was beaten at Sandown, on very hard ground, by a 
horse which had that day been defeated in a minor 
hurdle race. Observe that we do not particularly 
connect the events. When the weights for this year’s 
Grand National came out, Cloister (who was backed by 
Mr. Duff to win this year, as soon as he had passed the 
post) was set to carry the same weight as he had carried 
the year before, and some of the vanquished horses were 
put at an actual disadvantage with him : by a stupid mis- 
take of the handicapper’s, who had neglected to correct 
his proofs. After he had become the hottest favourite in 
the annals of the race—the hottest favourite we re- 
member in a large handicap since Medicus was beaten 
by Bendigo and Tonans for the Cambridgeshire—an 
attempt was made to get him disqualified on the ground 
of insufficient description. ‘The effort was in vain: 
but from the day the betting-list was opened certain 
bookmakers did not cease to lay generous and almost 
reckless odds against him. Also, a strange untraceable 
rumour was on the town, to the effect that he could 
not, would not, win: one of the rumours that come from 
nowhere, and yet turn out in the end to be correct. On 
the 17th March Cloister did a capital gallop at 
Sandown, and his price at the clubs was 6 to 4: yet 
a remarkable opposition suddenly broke out against 
him. It appeared that he had contracted a 
chill, that his kidneys were affected. But the book- 
makers, especially one small ring, knew of his illness 
before Mr. Duff: and when the vet. reported favourably 
of his health, this ring never ceased to lay handsome 
odds, although Mr. Deff himself threw a large com- 
mission upon the market. Last Saturday at Windsor 
Mr. Duff spoke most confidently. He showed to 
his friends a telegram, describing a brilliant gallop 
which the horse had taken that morning. But while 
he was in the act of speaking, the bookmakers were 
lengthening the odds instead of shortening them. 
By Sunday the truth began to leak out. The horse 
had not recovered as the public and Mr. Duff were 
informed : and he was suffering from some additional 
hurt, which gave rise to suspicions that he had been 
‘nobbled. Ihe facts remain that he was not fit to 
start for the race, that his owner did not know the 
truth until Monday, that a loosely-defined syndicate 
of bookmakers did know it and took advantage of the 
knowledge to defraud the public. How all this came 
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about it is for the G.N.H. Committee to find out, as 
the Jockey Club would do in similar circumstances. 

Mr. Duff has published the veterinary surgeon’s first 
and second reports, which are quite unsatisfactory, for 
they contradict each other. In the first, Mr. Pritchard 
says that the horse strained himself in his last gallop : 
in the second, he says he was not over-galloped nor 
over-jumped, but probably ‘ took liberties with himself.’ 
What sort of liberties does a horse take with himself 
in the course of a gallop? Altogether it would have 
been better if another vet. had been called in to make 
an independent report, so that we might have known 
where two experts agreed and disagreed. It is quite 
possible, for instance, that Cloister’s jockey mishandled 
him somehow at Sandown. But how did the book- 
makers know of this? Altogether, it is impossible to 
be rid of the conviction that there has been dirty 
work somewhere. A few men whose interest would 
be served by his defeat have acted throughout as if he 
would not start, and if he did start would not win. 
And we remark that it is for the G.N.H. Committee to 
insist upon knowing how these unpleasant facts hang 
together. 


THE ARBITER OF EUROPE 


N the game of statecrafc an autocracy, however 
corrupt, has an enormous advantage ; it is inde- 
pendent of the popular vote, and so may carry on a 
continuous policy. ‘To prove the truth of this same 
truism, you have but to consider the parallel courses of 
the commercial treaties at Berlin and St. Petersburg. 
In the German capital the Reichstag spent itself in a 
series of acrimonious discussions which wrecked some 
parties and bedevilled the Government : while, of the 
other part, the T’sar just nodded consent, M. de Witte 
made a perfunctory speech, and the business was done. 
In the hands of a weakling such prodigious authority 
would bring everything to ruin; but Alexander IIL, 
despite his limitations, pursues a definite and a sagacious 
policy. He cannot purge his bureaucracy, but he can 
keep—and he does—a firm hand upon his Foreign Office. 
The situation of the two Governments considered, the 
commercial treaty was a distinct, though scarce an 
ignominious, surrender on the part of Germany ; and 
Austria is making haste to conclude a like arrangement. 
More; the mercantile settlement will be followed, 
according to the Hamburgischer Correspondent by a 
meeting between Kaiser and Tsar, and, when the heroics 
of the first are remembered, it is obvious that he 
cannot but confess his pretensions diminished. 

The chances, in fact, are all in favour of the 
strong predominancy of Russia in the course of the 
next few years. If Germany and Austria must 
shape their conduct less by desire than expediency 
Italy will be hard put to it to stand at all. As 
a military Power she must be reckoned non- 
existent ; for is there not Signor Crispi’s confession 
that he needs every dollar to keep the peace at 
home? ‘The Sicilian troubles have not ceased, and 
he admits the peril of a rising in the Romagna, 
Besides, his attempts upon finance are thus far 
failures. ‘The Budget Committee is amusing itself 
with an alternative to the Sonnino scheme, and 
the action of the Chamber remains extremely 
uncertain, Of course, there might be a dissc~ 
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lution, and the expedient were by no means un- 
welcome to a Premier who so thoroughly understands 
the manipulation of elections. Still a majority, how- 
ever comfortable, could not disguise the fact that the 
country has been spending far beyond her means, or 
that the so-called Conversion of her Debt is in effect a 
partial repudiation. No issue, in fine, seems possible 
but the decline of Italy into a second-rate Power, with 
an army just sufficient for police purposes, and her 
ridiculous fleet at auction. When not a single account 
will balance, it is idle to discuss (with the Corricre della 
Sera) whether her railways or her battalions result in 
the greater waste. And even were she to become as 
another Belgium, the task of suppressing Socialism 
and the rest is one not easily achieved. 

Social Democracy can be combated in several ways. 
Bismarck’s, for instance, was to lay it by the heels, and 
steal its programmes. But the Tsar's patent—death, 
namely, or Siberia—is far more practical ; for Nihilism 
is as good as extinct. The Governments of Central 
Europe, on the other hand, have still to reckon with a 
tendency which is all the more dangerous because it 
exactly hits the artisan intelligence. If Count von 
Caprivi’s mystic utterances last week mean anything, they 
point toa league of Governments against the common 
enemy and, as a corollary, to international disarmament. 
At the same time, everything depends on the will 
of the Tsar, whose necessities in this respect are far less 
imperious than those of his rivals. The first move in 
the cause needs must be his, and, though no doubt he 
would like to harry the agitator, his pride may well 
forbid him to abate the burden of his armour. ‘That 
saying of the King of Denmark’s, as given by the 
Paris correspondent of 7'he Times, does but restate the 
commonplace politics that he entertains an honest 
hatred of war. Still, it does not follow that he will 
take the initiative: especially as, though the principle 
could easily be tabled, its enactment would perplex 
the astutest intellectuals. Accordingly, the idea of a 
new Holy Alliance, based upon Conservatism, however 
desirable in itself, may be described as more or 
less impracticable. Probably its nearest approach 
to realisation would be a magnanimous forbearance 
on the '‘I’sar’s part from turning the weakness of his 
neighbours to account in the matter of aggressive 
action; and that would scarce imply an utter cessation 
of alarms. And whether the present state of armed 
suspiciousness continue, or the ending of commercial 
hostilities be followed by an unbroken period of peace, 
he must always remain the arbiter of Europe. His 
people do not think: whereas the German workman 
is apt for speculations of the idlest and the most 
subversive kind ; while as for the Latin races, they 
are hard at the work of breeding such philosophers 
as Henry and the lamented Ravachol. No doubt it 
seems a most undesirable consummation that the bur- 
gess, enfranchised through “30 and °48, should tremble 
before Labour uninured to the privileges of citizen- 
ship, and that a civilised West should stand at the 
mercy of a semi-barbaric East. Yet the Fates have 
thus ordained ; and it remains to pray that the Roman- 
offs will remain the level-headed dynasty we know. 
Yor a bad Tsar, or a mad Tsar—and there is insanity in 
the blood—would precipitate a sequence of convulsions 
compared to which the troubles of the Revolutionary 
era were but child’s-play. 
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CONSTANTINE THE GREAT 


igen is my city of Constantinople that I have estab- 

lished for the shrine of my everlasting homage. As 
the palaces sparkle in crystal on the waters, my city 
will shine lustrous for ever, and mirror my greatness, 
No man ever set up for himself such a remembrancer. It 
were little seemly for my glory that she should be less 
fair and strong and wonderful. I must have had her fair, 
and how fair and lordly she is! Her white terraces gleam 
upward from three seas that are her footstool till her cupolas 
lean on the hot blue heaven which is her canopy. I have 
jewelled her with palaces, and sanctified her with churches 
and armoured her with towers. The keys of all the seas 
hang at her girdle; she holds the threads of all the 
roads woven together in her hand. Her argosies pour out 
before her all the wealth of Thule and of the Cinnamon 
Isles. So sits she controlling the reins of North and 
South, East and West, Queen of Cities and Empress of 
the World, She is my city, Constantinople, my palace 
and my mausoleum, And she can never be another's, 
for I have given her to my friend the Holy Cross. 
Not unto me, not unto me, but to the Holy 
Cross be all the glory! For I have done more than 
found this city—for found it I did, and no man shall take 
away the name of it from me. Men are jealous, and it 
may be they will talk in time to come of Byzantium. 
Would God Byzantium had never been! But I will make 
it as though it had never been: I will blot out the name 
of Byzantium from the world ; I will suffer no man to share 
my just fame. This is my city—mine, Constantinople. 
But I have done more gloriously than this. Romulus 
built a city, and Alexander. But I have been Romulus 
to build, and Numa to give revelations, and Tullus to con- 
quer, and Ancus to give laws. I have conquered by the 
Holy Cross, and I have made all the world bow down 
before my helper. In the name of the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Cross. I have won the old world and made 
it new. It is I that have driven out the devils our 
fathers worshipped. I have delivered men’s minds from 
superstition, This very morning I stumbled as I crossed 
the threshold ; my father would have turned pale; but 
thanks be to the Holy Cross I am come into a more excel- 
Jent way. And yet I must take heed also: kings have 
been killed before now when they slipped by mischance. 
So now I have given my city to the Holy Cross, and it will 
be ours for ever and evermore. None shall walk its streets 
but he shall do honour to the Holy Cross and to Constan- 
tine for ever and evermore. In the name of the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Cross ! 

I have sat on this throne nigh upon thirty years, 
Not one of the Cwsars before me ruled so long, and not 
one so gloriously. I have come prosperously through all 
things I have undertaken. Net the Div—not Augustus 
himself had a road worse beset than I. Yet something 
was always round me in the air, as I moved, that told me 
I should be great and magnificent beyond all men—even 
in the days when I was hostage with Galerius, ere yet 
I had the revelation of the Holy Cross, Ah, Galerius ! 
how I hated the old man with his sharp nose and eyes 
aslant! How I schooled myself to be great enough in 
that court, and not too great! Ah! there is that jet of 
paininmyleg! Again! I fear it: it is growing in on me. 
. . . But Galerius himself could not keep me down— 
no, nor apy of them. I flung them all under me for 
foothold as I ascended—Maxentius and Licinius and 
Crisp—and the others that are dead! I have failed in 
nothing: the afterworld will find no smirch on my 
glory... . Ah, but Crispus and Fausta and those others ! 
If lam Romulus and Numa and the rest, will not they 
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call me Tarquin also, to be the murderer of my own 
kin? Oh, that would be too horrible, too horrible. Holy 
Cross deliver me from evil-speakers. . . . Can there be 
anything by chance that I have left undone to save me 
from them? I have had Eusebius and the rest to write my 
history as I will it shall go down; what is there more ? 
If I could but live—but live until I outlived all men that 
ever knew Crispus !—then it might be utterly forgotten. 
And yet I do not believe they knew. The people 
thought he conspired ; they must have held him rightly 
slain, And rightly slain, indeed, he was, and so were the 
rest. It cannot have been sin to kill them, else I should 
have been punished, The Holy Cross would have departed 
from me. I went on ever greater and more invincible. 
And my wife at least I strangled with my own hand, and 
no man knew how she died. No, I repent in no way. 
Repentance is for little men. And yet | fear evil- 
speakers. Some day—who knows ?—some day, I say, 
historians may write me down murderer to flatter some 
jealous Emperor in my dispraise ! 

But that I will not heed. Am I not prosperous in all 
ways, and secure? Secure! Security is hard for one who 
is very great. Yet I neglect nothing. No man may speak 
with me save through the chamberlains. When I go to 
pray on Sunday outside the gate of Adrianople, are there 
not my guards fencing the whole way? They are paid 
aud fed and housed like princes: they shout for joy when 
they see me. And who could make himself great enough 
to overthrow me? My sons fear me because of Crispus ; 
it was well done to give them that example. And my 
ministers—are they not perpetually warning me one 
against the other? And have I not the spies, and 
the spies on the spies? It cannot be that the spies 
deceive me; for their lives they dare not deceive 
their master! No, I am well served, and I am quite 
secure and omnipotent. And my fame can never die 
because with me has come the regeneration of the 
world, I have turned my back on the rude heathens, our 
fathers. Now we go forward to the new—the new city, 
the new government, the new dignities, the new faith. 
All new, and I the great inaugurator! By Here —, by 
the Holy, but it is written, Swear not at all. Yet as I 
think of all I have done, the very firmament seems too 
narrow and poor to enfold me. When that comes it is 
only in prayer that my spirit can make itself room to 
breathe. So now to prayer... . 

Holy Cross, True Cross, encompass me with thy favour, 
even as I have been thy favourite heretofore. Give me 
the victory over all mine enemies: give me the keenness 
to discern and the swiftness to strike. Give me honour and 
renown among all men that shall come after me. O Holy 
Cross, hide, hide from them all things that might blemish 
me! Give me glory, glory above all the Cwsars. Keep my 
city—thy city too, O Holy Cross !—to preserve my name 
forever. And do not let them speak of Diocletian! In- 
deed, indeed, it was I, it was not Diocletian, the beginner of 
the new Empire. O Holy Cross, wipe out the name of 
Diocletian from men’s mouths for ever. And grant me many 
years yet toliveon earth. Grant me many, many years, for 
my greatness and my glory are so grown about me | cannot 
leave them. And when I die, O Holy Cross, O True Cross, 
O make it so that Crispus and Fausta and the rest may be in 
Hell and Tin Heaven. Of a truth they were heathens in 
their hearts: their homage was of the lips and their hearts 
were far from thee. O let them be in Hell, and let me have 
none in Heaven to reproach me and scowl upon me. And 
O Holy Cross—O heavens, that stab of pain again! It is 
gout, and it is going tomy stomach. Iknowit. It killed 
my father, and it is killing me. O give me many years! 
Didst thou not reveal thy very self to me in the heavens? 
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did not the very True Cross comé to my mother in a 
vision? And wilt thou now desert me, and let me die so 
soon? In the name of the Father and of the Son—O 
gods—O God—again and nearer! O I shall die, shall 
die! Where is my relic of the True Cross? . . . O Gods, 
it is gone, gone from about my neck! OI am undone 
utterly ! I knowl shall never find it again. And I cannot tell 
my servants, lest they know I am without it, and defence- 
less, and they slay me. Holy Cross, I gave you the world : 
give me back my reliquary. I say | gave you the world, 
and you are my debtor. Alexander and Julius conquered 
without you: I could have done without you. And you 
could not have done without an Emperor to set you up 
over men. Now answer me! Answer Constantine! 
Give me back my reliquary. O hell, again, again! O why 
am I all alone? Why is my city so white and blazing 
and comfortless? Curses on the vision of the Cross and 
curses on my folly. The old gods were kind gods that 
could hear man, and feel. But you are always hard and 
inanimate—O so callously, pitilessly inanimate! And 
this was why I tripped over the threshold. It is the old 
gods come to torment me with their vengeance. . , . And 
now | have blasphemed. O Holy Cross, absolve me, 
absolve me. Do not sink me to be roasted in Hell; keep 
thou away the devils with their pitchforks. And Crispus 
and his high eyebrows! O, and keep away Fausta; keep 
her away ; her face was all black, and her eyes shot out. 
Restore me once more to thy favour, and keep the gout 
from my stomach. . . . But Constantine, Constantine, be 
strong ; is it for the master of the world to be thus tire- 
some? But yet I shall go and pour a libation to Apollo. 
It will be safer so. Holy Cross forgive me the idolatry ! 
I] vow thee a new church for every new year of my life. 


A.D. 12,203 
A GLIMPSE OF THE FUTURE 


H* rose from his easy chair and took the little bronze 

lamp in his hand, when we reverted to the topic of 
his Time Machine. He smiled, ‘I know you will never 
believe me,’ he said, ‘ until you see it with your own eyes.’ 
So speaking he led us down the staircase and along the 
narrow passage to his workshop. ‘I have had another 
little excursion since I saw you last,’ he remarked over 
his shoulder. 

‘It is an ill thing if one stop it too suddenly, said he 
as he stood holding the lamp for us to see; ‘ though my 
life was happily spared.’ 

‘What happened?’ said the sceptical man, staring 
suspiciously at the squat framework of aluminium, brass 
and ebony, that stood in the laboratory. It was an in- 
comprehensible interlacing of bars and tubes, oddly awry, 
heeling over into the black shadows of the corner as if to 
elude our scrutiny. By the side of the leather saddle it 
bore, were two dials and three small levers curiously 
curved, 

‘You see how this rail is bent?’ said the philosopher, 

‘I see you have bent it.’ 

‘ And that rod of ivory is cracked.’ 

‘ities 

‘The thing fell over as I stopped and flung me head- 
long.’ 

He paused but no one spoke, He seemed to take it 
as acceptance, and proceeded to narrative. 

‘There was the sound of a clap of thunder in my ears. 
I may have been stunned fora moment. A pitiless hail 
was hissing round me, and I was sitting on soft turf beside 
the overturned Time Machine. I was on what seemed to 
be a little lawn in a garden, surrounded by rhododendron 
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bushes, and I noticed that their mauve and purple 
blossoms were dropping in a shower under the beating of 
the hailstones. Over the machine, the rebounding 
dancing hail hung in a little cloud, and it drove along 
the ground like smoke. Ina moment I was wet to the 
skin. ‘Fine hospitality,” said I, “to a man who has 
travelled innumerable years to see you.” I stood up and 
looked round me. A colossal figure, carved apparently of 
some white stone, loomed indistinctly beyond the bushes 
through the hazy downpour. But all else of the world 
was invisible.’ 

‘H’n,’ said the sceptic, ‘ this is interesting. May I ask 
the date?’ 

Our host pointed silently to the little dials. 

‘ Years, ten—these divisions are thousands? I see now. 
Ten thousand, three hundred and nine,’ said the common- 
sense person, reading. ‘ Days, two hundred and forty-one. 
That is counting from now?’ 

‘From now, said the Inventor. The common-sense 
person seemed satisfied by these figures, and the flavour 
of intelligent incredulity that had survived even the 
Inventor's exhibition of the machine, began to fade from 
his expression. 

‘Go on,’ said the doubter, looking hard into the 
machine. 

‘My sensations would be hard to describe. As the 
columns of hail grew thinner I saw the white figure 
more distinctly. It was very large, for a silver birch tree 
touched its shoulder. It was of white marble, in shape 
something like a winged sphinx, but the wings instead of 
being carried vertically over the back were spread on 
either side. It chanced that the face was towards me, 
the sightless eyes seemed to watch me. There was the 
faint shadow of a smile on the lips. I stood looking into 
this enigmatical countenance for a little space, half a 
minute, perhaps, or half an hour. As the hail drove before 
it, denser or thinner, it seemed to advance and recede. 
At last I tore my eyes far away from it for a moment, and 
saw that the hail curtain had worn threadbare, and that 
the sky was lightening with the promise of the sun, 
I looked up again at the crouching white shape, and 
suddenly the full temerity of my voyage came upon me. 
What might appear when that hazy curtain was altogether 
withdrawn? What might not have happened to men? 
What if cruelty had grown into a common passion? What 
if in this interval the race had lost its manliness, and had 
grown into something inhuman, unsympathetic and over- 
whelmingly powerful? ‘To them I might seem some old- 
world savage animal only the more dreadful and disgusting 
for my likeness to themselves, a foul creature to be incon- 
tinently slain. I was seized with a panic fear. Already 
I saw other vast shapes, huge buildings with intricate 
parapets, and a wooded hillside dimly creeping in upon 
me through the lessening storm. I turned in frantic mood 
to the Time Machine, and strove hard to readjust it. 

‘As I did so the shafts of the sun smote through the 
thunder-storm. The grey downpour was swept aside, and 
vanished like the trailing garments of a ghost. Above 
me was the intense blue of the summer sky with some 
faint brown shreds of cloud whirling into nothingness. 
The great buildings about me now stood out clear and 
distinct, shining with the wet of the thunderstorm and 
picked out in white by the unmelted hailstones piled 
along their courses. I felt nakedly exposed to a strange 
world. I felt as perhaps a bird may feel in the clear air, 
knowing the hawk wings above and will swoop. My fear 
grew to frenzy. I took a breathing space, set my teeth, 
and again grappled fiercely, wrist and knee, with the 
machine. It gave under my desperate onset and turned 
over. My chin was struck violently. With one hand on 
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the saddle and the other on this lever I stood, panting 
heavily, in attitude to mount again. 

‘But with this recovery of a prompt retreat my 
courage recovered. I looked more curiously and less fear. 
fully at this world of the remote future. In a circular 
opening high up in the wall of the nearer house I saw a 
group of figures, clad in robes of rich soft colour. They 
had seen me, and their faces were directed towards me, 
From some distant point behind this building a thin blade 
of colour shot into the blue air and went skimming in a 
wide ascending curve overhead. A white thing, travelling 
crow-fashion with a rare flap of the wings, may have been 
a flying machine. My attention was called from this to 
earth again by voices shouting. Coming through the 
bushes by the white sphinx could be seen the heads and 
shoulders of several men running. One of these emerged 
in a pathway leading straight to the little lawn upon which 
I stood with my machine. His was a slight figure clad 
in a purple tunic, girdled at the waist with a leather belt. 
A kind of sandals or buskins seemed to be upon his feet— 
I could not clearly distinguish which. His legs were 
bare to the knees, and his head was bare. For the first 
time I noticed how warm the air was. He struck me as 
being a very beautiful and graceful figure, but indescrib- 
ably frail. His flushed face reminded me of the more 
beautiful kind of consumptive, that hectic beauty of which 
we used to hear so much .. .’ 

‘That,’ said the medical man, ‘ entirely discredits your 
story.’ He was sitting on the bench near the circular 
saw. ‘It is so absolutely opposed to the probabilities of 
our hygienic science 

‘That you disbelieve an eye witness!’ said the Philo- 
sophical Investigator. 

‘Well, you must admit the suggestion of pthisis, coupled 
with a warm climate——’ 

‘Don’t interrupt, said the red-haired man. ‘ Have 
we not this battered machine here to settle our doubts ?’ 

I turned to the Philosopher again, but he had taken 
up the lamp and stood as if he would light us back 
through the passage. Apparently he was offended at the 
attempt to dispose of his story from internal evidence. 
The curtain fell abruptly upon our brief glimpse of .p. 

2,203, and the rest of the evening passed in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt on the part of the doctor to show that the 
physique of civilised man was better than that of the 
savage. I agreed with a remark of the Philosopher's: that 
even if this were the case, it was a slender inference that 
the improvement would continue for the next ten thousand 
years, 





MRS. BRUNTON 


HE. female writer is so much with us poor creatures of 
to-day—so notably does she rave, recite and madden 

(not forgetting to puff) round the land—that we are apt 
to forget that she cut almost as remarkable a figure in the 
early years of the century as she does towards its close. 
In one case, nature compounded the happiest mixture of 
tact, observation, and art. But if all were not Miss 
Austens, many attained a very high level of excellence. 
Miss Edgeworth in her line is as admirable as Miss Ferrier 
in hers. Miss Joanna Baillie was the regenerator of the 
drama in her age (every age has its own regenerator of 
the drama), And there are many names besides theirs 
which stand for a more than respectable share of ability 
and proficiency in that branch of art called letters. Of 
these one worth recalling—one seldom now recalled—is 
Mrs. Brunton’s. She was born in Orkney in 1773 to 
Colonel Balfour of Elwick by a mother who had been 
‘trained rather to the accomplishments which adorn a 
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court than to those which are useful in domestic life.’ 
Miss Balfour was sent to school in Edinburgh, thereafter 
kept house for her father, and at twenty was married to 
the Rev. Alexander Brunton, then minister of the East 
Lothian parish of Bolton, high up in the Lammermoors, 
and afterwards minister of the Tron, and Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Edinburgh. Of this same 
Brunton, history is sparing in its mention. But we know 
on the soundest, if also the kindliest, of authorities that 
he composed ‘a very good form of prayer’ for the light- 
house service ; also that he asked the assistance of Crabbe 
towards ‘cooking up a Scotch psalmody.’ ‘ Mr. Brunton,’ 
says our authority, ‘is a well-educated and liberal-minded 
man, and generally esteemed. I have no particular 
acquaintance with him myself, though we speak together. 
He is at this very moment sitting on the outside of the 
bar of our Supreme Court within which I am fagging as 
a clerk; but as he is hearing the opinion of the judges 
upon an action for augmentation of stipend fo him and to 
his brethren, it would not, I conceive, be a very favour- 
able time ta canvass a literary topic.’ 

From which you are to infer that the Bruntons, even after 
their translation from East Lothian, played a modest and re- 
tiring part in the society of the Scots capital, nor altered 
much the quiet habits of the country manse. The philo- 
sophy of the human mind was a favourite study with Mrs. 
Brunton. On the other hand, her devotion to mathematics 
was but fitful: ‘A single demonstration by means of the 
reductio ad absurdum never failed to estrange her for a long 
time from the subject.’ With the minister and his wife, 
as with her own De Courcys, you cannot doubt that 
‘the dinner hour was four;’ nor that ‘punctual to a 
moment the dinner appeared, plain, neat, and substantial. 
It was served without tumult, partaken of with appetite, 
and enlivened by general hilarity and good will.’ After 
the plain, neat, and substantial meal, the worthy doctor 
would indulge in the practice—once so popular !—of 
reading aloud. Criticism and the /edles lettres were their 
favourite topics, though ‘her ear was peculiarly gratified 
by the music of Dr. Robertson’s style.’ Let us hope that 
the reader's * pronunciation was correct, his voice varied, 
powerful, and melodious, his conception rapid and accurate, 
while the expression of his countenance was an animated 
comment upon the author.’ Such was the case, at all 
events, with Laura Montreville. 

The even course of this existence was broken by a 
couple of visits to England, where the Professor and his 
lady saw all that was to be seen: videlicet, Oxford; the 
Dukeries ; 7,000 charity children at service in St. Paul's; 
Wilkie’s exhibition (‘the best bestowed shilling I have 
spent in London’); the Opera House, Woolwich; the 
Victualling Office, at Deptford; Meux’s Brewery; Vaux- 
hall; the view from Richmond Hill; and Windsor. 
Finally, it was broken, for good and all, by Mrs. Brunton’s 
death, in childbed, towards the end of 1817. She had 
published two novels, Se/f-contro/ and Discipline ; and she 
left the fragments of a third, Emmeline, which might have 
been by much her best. She describes the life of a 
woman whom her husband has divorced, and who has 
married her seducer; and describes it with considerable 
shrewdness and animation, To modern taste the work 
may seem insipid, for Mrs. Brunton had obviously failed to 
grasp the fact that adultery is inherently a praiseworthy 
and spirited offence, or, rather, virtue. But allowing for 
this serious drawback Emmeline shows more—almost—of 
promise than the two others of performance. 

Not that Se//-Control and Discipline are barren of merit. 
On the contrary, But they have certain faults from 
which no contemporary literature of the sort, except 
Miss Austen’s novels, is wholly free. There are, to begin 
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with, traces of Dr. Johnson's influence, which, by the 
beginning of the century, had become a bad influence. 
‘If my toys were demolished, new baubles were ready 
at my call.’ Thus Ellen Percy; and thus before her 
the housemaid in [asselas! But worse than that is 
the conventional mould in which the characters are cast. 
The good people are oppressively good ; are naught, in 
effect, but the ‘sticks, bores, quizzes, or to sum up all 
in one comprehensive epithet, Methodists,’ which the 
frivolous people ‘vote’ them to be. When Ellen 
Percy waltzes, she detects Mr. Maitland’s eye fixed on 
her in stern disapprobation. He (the prig) had pre- 
viously interrupted her conversation with half a dozen 
beaus, and ‘resumed the discussion of a plan for better- 
ing the condition of the negroes upon his plantation’ ! 
Again: the villainous people are terribly villainous, even 
to kidnapping and false imprisonment; particularly 
Colonel Hargrave, who is always torn with conflicting 
passions, and proposes plump to Laura that she shall 
become his mistress. You see, ‘a taste for works of 
fiction once firmly established, never afterwards yielded to 
the attractions of sober truth.’ But within the conven- 
tional groove (in which also run the romantic and 
absurd daughter of the cockney tradesman—offspring 
of the Branghton family—and that agreeable and 
sprightly, if timorous, rattle, the hero’s sister) Mrs. 
Brunton was by no means to seek in _ point of 
observation. True, she does not paint fashionable (lie 
smart) society with a very firm hand. (Lockhart in 
Reginald Dalton is one of the few, short of the Thackerays, 
who have hit that off.) But ‘the easy rudeness of this 
action, his address, his manner, his whole air, announced 
him to be of the first fashion,’ is a tolerable enough stroke. 
And there are better than that. ‘ There is no time in the 
life of a man so tedious as that which passes between the 
resolution to repair a wrong and the opportunity to make 
the reparation:’ ‘Finding it impossible to derive from 
himself or his ancestors sufficient consequence to satisfy 
his desires, he was obliged to draw for means upon 
posterity by becoming the founder of a family :’ here are 
some of the touches which make their way into the 
works of even the least brilliant female novelists of that 
brilliant time, and cheer the reader’s heart. 

The progress of modern ideas has probably put the 
command of such pleasing remarks beyond the power 
of all but the cleverest of us. We desire not to com- 
pare ‘14 with ‘94. Let each bear its own burden: let 
each ‘thole its own assize. But it zs pleasant to think 
that Mrs. Brunton’s books were once the ‘ newest novels 
at the libraries ;’ that they reached their modest second 
edition in a short time (though apparently not before 
publication) ; and that they were probably considered to 
be the choicest fruit of the modern female intellect. 


THE NEW GOLF 


; in title might suggest the change of spirit which 

has come over the game in the hands of those 
whom Mr, Thomas Mackay calls, with scant respect, 
‘The Monstrous Regiment of the Englishry.’ Indeed, 
it is past denial that the ‘monstrous regiment’ is respon- 
sible for innovations very perturbing to golfers of the 
Grand Old Manner. Likely enough, the indignant outery 
of the said golfers is just a little overstrained, and 
affords occasion for a covert smile even to them that do 
most truly reverence the classic past. Nevertheless, it 
is not without its justification in the fervour of those who 
clamour, on Southern greens, about their handicap; who 
prefer the dear delights of the highest places on the 
score-list for a butter-dish before the more wholesome 
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pleasures of the friendly fnatch ; who talk and walk and 
golf in defiance of all rule and of all unwritten etiquette ; 
who define to their own advantage all that is necessarily 
nebulous in the vexed questions of golfing law. In 
truth these are the justification of the classic golfer, 
and, in a certain sense, of such as these is the New 
Golf. That, though, is not the sense in which I use the 
phrase. Even by those men of the grand manner who 
regard the game without prejudice it is admitted that a 
change has come over the methods of the best players. 
It is a change which is not without its analogy in other 
games: as when batsmen, to defeat the ‘ off-side’ fields- 
men, took to ‘ hooking’ a short-pitched ball round to the 
‘on;’ as when Pettitt came from America, the least 
classical of known lands, and by his wonderful ‘forces’ 
beat the breath out of Englishmen at tennis, of all games 
the most classical; as when the Renshaws by their 
‘smashes’ performed the same kindly office for their 
opponents across the net. Of all these exhibitions 
it was said that they were ‘not cricket,’ ‘not tennis,’ 
‘not lawn-tennis’ respectively. But they won their 
way to recognition in the end, and to an infinite deal 
of imitation. For they stood triumphantly the final 
test : they proved themselves the methods by which the 
respective games could be played with best success. 

It has been no otherwise in golf. Beyond question 
the great name of the classic past was Allan Robertson’s. 
The researches of pious historians have indeed gone 
some way towards shaking the hero's reputation for 
invulnerability. It has been asserted, too, that he had 
a heel—a weak spot—which was found out by Tom 
Morris the elder, but that with infinite cunning he con- 
trived to avoid its exposure by coming into the lists in 
any such big match with ‘Old Tom’ as should go down 
in annals to posterity and cast a tarnish on his fame. 
However that may be, it is sure that his name is sacred 
on the lips of worshippers, and that we have been 
regaled with oft-told stories of his great prowess: as 
that he would lay the ball down at the end of a drive 
within the space that a table-cloth might cover ; that he was 
never known to make a ‘ foozle’ ; that he was possessed of 
imperturbable equanimity; that on the putting-green he 
never failed to hole in two, Of whom, in these days of our 
degeneracy, may the same be said with truth? Is there a 
golfer of themall, whether in books or on the links, who does 
not often fail in one or other of these necessaries? In truth 
there is not one! Only—we must remember this: that 
in this marvellous union of all estimable qualities we find 
indeed, an effect of virtue which impresses the mind 
with fitting reverence for its respectability, but nothing 
which makes the blood glow as with a vision of the 
heroic. There is something positively wearisome in Allan's 
mechanical faultlessness, his inhuman inability to blunder. 
One longs to hear of a breakdown which should bring an 
opportunity of glorious retrieval: one longs for more 
dash, for something analogous to a ‘ hook from the off, to 
‘a boasted force,’ to a ‘ Renshaw smash.’ 

It is precisely in affording us these more ‘desperate 
delights’ that the game has undergone a change. In the 
opinion of those who have followed the course of the 
game most carefully, Allan Robertson would come out 
with little success from a struggle with the best of the 
more dashing players of the New Golf. It will be noted 
that in enumerating his great qualities no enthusiast has 
claimed for him the gift of long driving. It is even 
frankly conceded that he was not a very long driver, as 
long driving went then. His great merit consisted in a 
wonderful steadiness and straightness: he was a triumph 
Jess of the ‘ far’ than of the ‘sure.’ It is possible that the 
New Golf may err on the other side—the side of exalting 
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the ‘ far’ at the expense of the ‘sure. But even if that 
be so—which one is by no means prepared to concede—at 
all events it is the nobler, the more generous, the more 
charming error. It is an error, moreover, which gives 
such opportunities for retrieval from positions apparently 
desperate as the ancient faultlessness never knew, | 
shall be told, of course, that the latter was the game 
which paid best in the then condition of links, when 
whins were many and whin-destroying golfers few. That 
may be very true. But one may still urge that the condi- 
tion of links to-day favours a style of golf which is really 
more attractive by reason of its greater daring. | 
should dearly love to see old Allan back on the links 
again, engaged—probably much to his surprise—with 
some latter-day smashing driver! But that is not at all 
to say that I should wish to see old Allan’s style 
dethroning and ousting theirs. 

Probably the genius who did most to bring in the new 
epoch and the new golf was ‘ Young Tommy’ Morris, 
There is no loss true lovers of the game have so much 
reason to deplore. All personal feeling of affection or 
admiration apart, we can think of nothing which would 
have been of greater interest, speaking go//icé, than to 
see ‘Young Tommy’ struggling with the still longer drivers 
of to-day. Whatever the event of such a contest it is 
certain that we may regard him as the inaugurator of the 
dashing methods which have taken the place of Allan's 
immortal sureness. ‘Old Tom’ has no. hesitation in 
saying that his son was a greater golfer than himself; but 
he would be very far from making such an admission in 
respect of Allan, There have been stronger men and longer 
drivers than ‘Young Tommy,’ but no man has ever put 
more dash and more devil into the drive itself. He it 
was, too, who taught men that fearlessness which comes 
from the conscious power of getting the ball away from 
the most hopeless-seeming lies, Indeed, it is perhaps on 
the proofs of this power of his that his fame chiefly rests. 
Even without him doubtless the change had come. With 
the gradual widening of the golfing courses—chiefly, 
in those days, St. Andrews and Musselburgh—the time 
had ripened for a greater sacrifice of the ‘sure’ to the 
‘far’ than had been politic before. But the praise is none 
the less due to the man of genius who could discern and 
use the opportunities. There is a certain fascination in 
the idea of the neatness and exactness deemed essential 
in the classic school ; but these qualities would not readily 
be exchanged, either by those who play or by those who 
merely watch the game, for the daring methods and the 
smashing drives which are the glory and the joy of the 


New Golf. Horace Hurcuinson, 


A MACHIAVEL OF THIEVES 


HEN Jonathan Wild and the Count La Ruse, in 
Fielding’s narrative, took a hand at cards, Jonathan 

picked his opponent’s pocket, though he knew it was 
empty, while the Count, from sheer force of habit, stocked 
the cards, though Wild had not a farthing to lose. And 
if in his uncultured youth the great man stooped to prig 
with his own hand, he was early cured of the weakness : 
so that Fielding’s picture of the hero taking a bottle- 
screw from the Ordinary’s pocket in the very moment 
of death is entirely fanciful. For ‘this Machiavel of 
Thieves, as a contemporary styled him, left others 
to accomplish what his ingenuity had planned. His 
was the high policy of theft. If he lived on terms 
of familiar intimacy with the mill-kens, the bridle- 
culls, the  buttock-and-files of London, he _ was 
none the less the friend and minister of justice. He 
enjoyed the freedom of Newgate and the Old Bailey, 
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He came and went as he liked: he packed juries, he 
procured bail, he manufactured evidence; and there was 
scarce an assize or a sessions passed but he slew his 
man. The world knew him for a robber, yet could not 
refuse his brilliant service. At the Poultry Compter, 
you are told, he laid the foundations of his future 
greatness, and to the Poultry Compter he was committed 
for some trifling debt ere he had fully served his 
apprenticeship to the art and mystery of buckle-making. 
There be learned his thief, and at his enlargement he 
was able forthwith to commence thief-catcher. His plan 
was conceived with an effrontery that was nothing 
less than genius. On the one side he was the 
factor, or rather the tyrant, of the cross-coves: on the 
other he was the trusted agent of justice, the benefactor 
of the outraged and the plundered. Among his earliest 
exploits was the recovery of the Couutess of G—d—n’'s 
chair, impudently carried off when her ladyship had 
but just alighted ; and the courage wherewith he brought 
to justice the murderers of one Mrs. Knap, who had been 
slain for some trifling booty, established his reputation as 
upon a rock. He at once advertised himself in the public 
prints as Thief-Catcher General of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and proceeded to send to the gallows every 
scoundrel that dared dispute his position. 

His opportunities of gain were infinite. Even if he did 
not organise the robbery which his cunning was presently 
to discover, he had spies in every hole and corner 
to set him on the felon’s track. Nor did he leave 
a single enterprise to chance: ‘He divided the city and 
suburbs into wards or divisions, and appointed the persons 
who were to attend each ward, and kept them strictly to 
their duty.’ If a subordinate dared to disobey or to boggle 
at murder, Jonathan hanged him at the next assize, and 
happily for him he had not a single confederate whose 
neck he might not put in the halter when he chose. 
Thus he preserved the union and the fidelity of his gang, 
punishing by judicial murder the smallest insubordina- 
tion, the faintest suspicion of rivalry. Even when 
he had shut his victim up in Newgate, he did 
not leave him so long as there was a chance of black- 
mail. He would make the most generous offers of evidence 
and defence to every thief that had a stiver left him. But 
whether or no he kept his bargain—that depended upon 
policy and inclination. On one occasion, when he had 
brought a friend to the Old Bailey, and relented at the 
last moment, he kept the prosecutor drunk from the 
noble motive of self-interest, until the case was over. 
And so esteemed was he of the officers of the law that 
even this interference did bat contrive a reprimand, 

His meanest action marked him out from his fellows, 
but it was not until he habitually pillaged the treasures 
he afterwards restored to their grateful owners for a hand- 
some consideration, that his art reached the highest point 
of excellence. The event was managed by him with 
amazing adroitness from beginning to end. It was he 
who discovered the wealth and habit of the victim ; it was 
he who posted the thief and seized the plunder, giving a 
paltry commission to his hirelings for the trouble; it 
was he who kept whatever valuables were lost in the 
transaction ; and as he was the servant of the Court, 
discovery or inconvenience was impossible. Surely the 
Machiavel of Thieves is justified of his title. He was 
known to all the rich and titled folk in town, and if he 
was generally able to give them back their stolen valuables 
at something more than double their value, he treated his 
clients with a most proper insolence. When Lady M—n 
was unlucky enough to lose a silver buckle at Windsor, 
she asked Wild to recover it, and offered the hero twenty 
pounds for his trouble. ‘Zounds, Madam,’ says he, ‘ you 





offer nothing. 
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It cost the gentleman who took it forty 
pounds for his coach, equipage, and other expenses to 
Windsor.’ His impudence increased with success, and in 
the geniality of his cups he was wont to boast his amazing 
rogueries: ‘ hinting not without vanity at the poor Under - 
standings of the Greatest Part of Mankind, and his own 
Superior Cunning.’ In fifteen years he claimed £10,000 
for his dividend of recovered plunderings, and who shall 
estimate the moneys which flowed to his treasury from 
blackmail and the robberies of his gang? So brisk 
became his trade in jewels and the precious metals that 
he opened relations with Holland, and was master of 
a fleet. His splendour increased with wealth : he carried 
a silver-mounted sword, and a footman tramped at his 
heels. ‘ His table was very splendid,’ says a biographer : 
‘he seldom dining under five Dishes, the Reversions 
whereof were generally charitably bestow’d on the Common- 
side felons.’ At his second marriage with Mrs. Mary D—n, 
the hempen widow of Scull D—n, his humour was most 
happily expressed: he distributed white ribbons among 
the turnkeys, he gave the Ordinary gloves and favours, 
he sent the prisoners of Newgate several ankers of 
brandy for punch. ‘Iwas a fitting complaisance, since his 
fortune was drawn from Newgate, and since he was 
destined himself, a few years later, to drink punch— 
‘a liquor nowhere spoken against in the Scriptures ’— 
with the same Ordinary whom he thus magnificently 
decorated. Endowed with considerable courage, he yet 
had the prudence to save his skin, and despite his bravado 
he was known on occasion to yield a plundered treasure 
to an accomplice who set a pistol to his head. But it is 
certain that the accomplice died at Tyburn for his pains, 
and on equal terms Jonathan was resolute with the best. 
Also he was savage as a wild beast: when he arrested 
James Wright for a robbery committed upon the persons 
of the Earl of B—l—n and the Lord Bruce, he held on 
to the victim’s chin by his teeth—an exploit which reminds 
you of the illustrious Tiger Roche ! 

Even in his lifetime he was generously styled the 
Great. The scourge of London, he betrayed and de- 
stroyed every man that ever dared to live upon terms 
of friendship with him. It was Jonathan that made 
Blueskin a thief, and Jonathan only screened his creature 
from justice so long as clemency seemed profitable. At the 
first hint of disobedience Blueskin was committed to New- 
gate. When he had stood his trial, and was being taken 
to the Condemned Hole, he beckoned to Wild as though 
to a conference, and cut his throat with a_ penknife. 
The assembled rogues and turnkeys thought _ their 
Jonathan dead at last, and rejoiced exceedingly therein. 
Straightway the poet of Newgale’s Garland leaped into 
verse : 

Then hopeless of life, 
Ife drew his penknife, 
And made a sad widow of Jonathan's wife. 
But forty pounds paid her her grief shall apvease, 
And every man round me may rob, if he please. 
But Jonathan recovered, and Molly, his wife, was destined 
a second time to win the conspicuous honour that belongs 
to a hempen widow. As his career drew to its appointed 
close, Fortune withheld her smiles, ‘People got so 
peery, complained the great man, ‘that ingenious men 
(thieves) were put to dreadful shifts.’ And then, highest 
tribute to his greatness, an Act of Parliament was 
passed which made it a capital offence ‘for a prig to 
steal with the hands of other people’; and in the increase 
of public vigilance his undoing became certain. On the 2nd 
of January, 1725, a day not easy to forget, a creature of 
Wild’s spoke with fifty yards of lace, worth £40, at his 
captain's bidding, and Wild, having otherwise disposed of 
the plunder, was charged on the 10th of March that he ‘ did 
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feloniously receive of Katharine Stetham ten guineas on 
account and under colour of helping the said Katharine 
Stetham to the said lace again, and did not then, nor any 
time since, discover or apprehend, or cause to be appre- 
hended and brought to Justice, the persons that committed 
the said felony.’ Thus runs the indictment, and, to the 
inexpressible relief of lesser men, Jonathan Wild was 
condemned to the gallows. Thereupon he had serious 
thoughts of ‘ putting his house in order ;’ but, reflecting 
that ‘his Time was but short in this World, he improved 
it to the best advantage in Eating, Drinking, Swearing, 
Cursing, and talking to his Visitants.’ But for all his 
bragging, drink alone preserved his courage: ‘he 
was very restless in the Condemned Hole,’ though ‘he 
gave little or no attention to the condemned Sermon 
which the purblind Ordinary preached before him,’ 
and which was, in Fielding’s immortal phrase, ‘unto 
the Greeks foolishness.’ Not even in death did his 
distinction leave him. He tried, but failed, to kill him- 
self; and his progress to the nubbing cheat was a triumph 
of execration. He reached Tyburn through a howling mob, 
and died to a yell of universal joy. 

The Ordinary, one Thomas Pureney, has left a record 
so precious and so lying, that it must needs be quoted 
at length. The great Thief-Catcher’s confession is 
a masterpiece of comfort, and is so far removed from 
the truth as completely to justify Fielding’s incom- 
parable creation. ‘ Finding there was no room for mercy 
(and how could I expect mercy, who never showed 
any)’—thus does Pureney dishonour our Jonathan’s 
memory !—‘as soon as 1 came into the Condemned 
Hole, I began to think of making a_ preparation 
for my soul.,.. To part with my wife, my dear 
Molly, is so great an AfHiction to me, that it 
touches me to the Quick, and is like Daggers 
entering into my Heart. How tame the Ordinary’s 
falsehood to the brilliant invention of Fielding, who 
makes Jonathan kick his Tishy in the very shadow of the 
Tree! The Reverend Thomas gains in unction as he 
goes. ‘In the Cart they all kneeled down to prayers 
and seemed very penitent; the Ordinary used all the 
means imaginable to make them think of another World 
and after singing a penitential Psalm, they cry’d Lord 
Jesus Christ receive our Souls, the cart drew away and 
they were all turned off. This is as good an account as 
can be given by me. T. Pureney.’ Poor T. Pureney! If 
he was modest, he was also untruthful, and you are certain 
that it was not thus the hero met his death. 

Even had Fielding never written his masterpiece, 
Jonathan Wild would still have been surnamed ‘The 
Great.’ For scarce a chapbook appeared in the year 
of Jonathan’s death that did not take the only right and 
true view of his character. ‘ His business,’ says one hack 
of prison literature, ‘at all times was to put a false gloss 
upon things, and to make fools of mankind.’ Another 
precisely formulates the theory of greatness insisted upon 
by Fielding with so lavish an irony and so masterly a wit. 
As it is certain that The History of the Late Mr. Jonathan 
Wild is as noble a piece of irony as literature can show, 
as it is for the qualities of wit and candour as great as its 
motive, so likewise is it true that in its page you meet the 
indubitable Jonathan Wild. It is an entertainment to com- 
pare the chapbooks of the time with the reasoned, finished 
work of art: not in any spirit of pedantry—since accuracy 
in these matters is of small account, but with intent to 
show how doubly fortunate Fielding was in his genius and 
in his material. Of course the writer rejoiced in the aid 
of imagination and eloquence ; of course he embellished 
his picture with such inspirations of art as Miss Laetitia 
and the Count ; of course he preserves from the first page 
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to the last the highest level of unrivalled irony. But the 
sketch was there before him, and a lawyer’s clerk had 
treated Jonathan in a vein of heroism within a few weeks 
of his death. But since a plain statement is never so true 
as fiction, Fielding’s romance is still more credible, stil] 
convinces with an easier effort, than the serious and pedes- 
trian records of contemporaries. And you cannot return 
to its pages without realising that, so far from being 
‘the evolution of a purely intellectual conception,’ Jonathan 
Wild is a magnificently idealised and ironical portrait of a 
great man. Cuartes Wuisey, 


AT THE FIRST CORNER 
ee stood awhile with her hand on the 


door, Now that she had come so far she was 
disposed to turn back. A medley of superficial sensa- 
tions mingled within her. She flushed warm, and 
then a quick chill took her; excitement fluttered in her 
heart ; she felt the great stream of light from the fanlight 
in the hall play over her face pleasantly ; and at the last 
arose a sudden fear. A certain feeling of resentment too 
separated itself from among the conflicting emotions, and 
individualised itself distinctly for a moment. She won- 
dered if she had not better put off the task until she were 
more in her own control; but to this mood succeeded the 
thought that the news must be given sometime, and that 
concealment would wear upon her. She opened the door 
and went in. 

Rossiter looked up as the lock snapped, and half-turning 
in his chair put his arms over his head towards her. If it 
was an invitation she ignored it, standing by him in 
silence. He smiled in her face. 

‘Finished all your work, little woman?’ he asked, 
stretching himself. ‘Taking a spell? You have inter- 
rupted a most desultory piece of verse. I have “no 
inspiration this morning. I can’t get the last two lines 
right. ‘The first verse is decent. 

The grey clouds gathered in the skies, 
And loud the west wind blew 
With gusty sobs and long-drawn sighis, 
And all for me and you. 
It wailed round roof and tree, my dear ; 
Too well its word I knew— 
Farewell ‘twixt you and me, my dear, 
Farewell ‘twixt me and you. 
The feeling I want to get is that all things really shadowed 
my trouble, and were not, what they were as a matter 
of fact, ordinary natural phenomena. But I can’t phrase 
it.’ 

‘What was your trouble ?’ she asked, 

‘ Parting, dear—the sudden knowledge of a collapse, the 
most tragic accident in life. Isn’t that so?’ She leaned 
over him and looked at the paper on which he had been 
writing; he put up a hand and caught hold of her 
arm. She rested her chin upon his head in an absent 
manner, 

‘I suppose so,’ she said dreamily, ‘ I've not gone through 
it.’ 

‘Nor have I, Milly. But can’t you imagine it? Don’t 
you know what it would be if we were to part ?’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

He looked at her inguiringly, and his eyes fell. A 
tiny sigh escaped him, and for an instant his face was 
wried with a clutch of pain. ‘I wonder what you 
would forgive,’ he said. ‘1 wonder if your love is strong 
enough to forgive much,’ 

‘You know that I am not very jealous by nature.’ 

He made an angry movement. 

‘Pah! I don’t mean sordid things like that. You hurt 
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me. I should never ask you to forgive that. Good God, 
what do you mean by saying you're not jealous? If 
you're not, you can’t care a rap—you—Milly, you make me 





miserable.’ 

She laughed softly. ‘I’m sorry, my dear boy. You 
know I’m fond of you. Wasn’t it proof enough when I 
gave up my own good name for you? It was very injudi- 
cious, I suppose.’ 

‘You don’t regret it?’ he asked anxiously. 

‘I never regretted it; no, she returned slowly ; 
‘but-—— 

‘What ?’ he said under his breath. 

Oh, nothing, she exclaimed with some impatience ; 
‘nothing, nothing.’ 

She moved away. Once more the fear returned to her, 
and the little cloud of anger gathered in her heart. She 
did not know how to tell him, and yet she had now a 
desire to hurt him in the telling. He watched her with 
distressed eyes. 

‘Milly,’ he pleaded; ‘you did not mind leaving your 
uncle and coming to me ?’ 

‘It was necessary, I suppose, since I was so impulsive. 
I wasn’t wise enough to wait for your wife’s death ; and 
apparently I should be waiting still.’ 

He winced as though a hand had struck him, 

‘Would you have sooner waited?’ he asked in tones 
barely audible. She did not answer. ‘Milly, are you 
sorry you did not wait ?’ he repeated. 

‘Oh, what is the use of talking? I don’t know, It’s 
done with now, and we can’t go back.’ 

He laid down his pen, and the hand that held it was 


’ 


trembling. 

‘I always was selfish,’ he said sadly. 

‘No, it was not your fault. It was mine. I was a fool 
in impulse. What sort of creature was I five years ago ?’ 

‘You were very charming,’ he answered softly. 

‘ Did you like me better then than now ?’ 

‘Now, now—ten thousand times now, he said. And 
rising suddenly, he put his arms round her. She smiled, 
and leaned her face against his. 

‘That is flattering to a woman—and I think I’ve deve- 
loped my vanity lately.’ 

‘Is the life too dull for you, dear? Do you want more 
friends? I’ve sometimes fancied it must be.’ 

‘I don’t know. Do 1? I don’t think so. I don’t 
know. Perhaps I do.’ 

She answered vacantly, She did not know ; she was 
conscious merely of unrest and that growing resentment. 

‘I hate to be shackled,’ she burst out. 

‘Darling, he said in dismay, ‘ you are not shackled. 
You are not bound to me, even as tightly as I could wish 
you bound,’ 

‘I am, I am,’ she cried, and stamped her foot with 
sudden passion. 

He stood silent, discomfited. 

‘ Are you ill, dear ?’ he asked tenderly. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ she murmured. 

‘What is it? A headache? Do lie down, and I'll get 
you some sal volatile.’ 

She laughed somewhat harshly, ‘ Oh, it’s not going to 
be cured by sal volatile. It’s more serious than that, 
much more damnable. I hate it,’ she cried. ‘I hate it,’ 
and a sob rose in her throat. 

His eyes dilated with sudden understanding ; the lines 
of his mouth tightened, and then as swiftly relaxed; a 
shade of horror flitted across his face. 

‘Is itso?’ he whispered. ‘Is it really so, dear?’ She 
flamed red ; her eyes flashed with some eviltemper. ‘ It is 
you ; it is you who have done this,’ she said ; and with acry 
half of passion and half of pain, she fled from the room. 
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Rossiter remained with his eyes upon the floor, the look of 
disquiet twisting his handsome features askew. Then he 
sat down in his chair and picked up his pen. 
I saw the sobbing river flow, 
I saw the sweeping rain ; 
The wet vine, tossing to and fro, 
F lapped loose upon the pane. 
I looked out o’er the lea, my dear, 
And all too well I knew 
They wept for you and me, my dear, 
They wept for me and you. 


He hid his face in the hollows of his hands and 
sighed. Raising himself he looked at his verses, but it 
was not the rhymes that held his attention. From the 
experiments upon the page one word leapt out and 
struck him fiercely, as it had been a flash of lightning. 
‘Cheat’ swam in his vision and sounded in his ears. The 
room buzzed with it. But at this moment, with the echoes 
of her voice still calling from the corners, the pain of his 
humiliation was become twofold. All these years he 
had locked the sullen spectre in his heart, from which it 
had escaped at intervals to jibe and mock at him. He had 
endured the agony of one fear these five years—the fear 
of shame, and shame alone; and now must there be 
added also the horror of despair? He had been afraid 
that she should know with how little love he had begun, 
how slight a risk he had taken, how lightly he had 
regarded her. But if she had begun to grow cold, if the 
temper of her affection had altered, he must take a new 
burden upon him. Surely she could not have ceased to 
love him; surely this caprice of anger, of indifference, 
merely issued from the derangement of her nerves, from a 
temporary indisposition, 

Since he had come to love her and seen thereby the 
monstrous disloyalty of his sin, Rossiter had never denied 
to himself the grossness of his selfish nature. She was 
but twenty when he had tempted her—a wayward and 
impulsive girl with quick instincts of affection. He had 
played the coward when she deemed him to be enacting 
the hero. Her face attracted him, her voice enchanted 
him; but the irrevocability of marriage frightened him. 
He was by nature too indulgent to his own whims to 
withdraw from the sphere of her fascinations; and when 
it became clear that she had gone headlong into a 
passionate affection for him, he sealed up his conscience 
and succumbed. He had invented the fiction of an 
estranged wife ; she pitied him, she wept for him. His 
life, he had said, was at its close. She threw herself upon 
him, and cried out against his sentence. The narrow 
bonds of social convention were chains too weak to bind 
her. She had no fears, no doubts; she would have no 
remorse. And with the lie black and stark between them 
they two embarked upon a hazardous new fortune. 

Here in his abasement, knowing now how full and irre- 
trievable was his love for her, the man could find one plea 
only to abate his guilt. She had come with a reputation 
worn by gossip—gossip since proved foul and false; he 
had regarded her only as lightly as he had thought she 
might ask to be regarded. But there was no hope of 
pardon in this ; there was no forgiveness even from himself, 

Fle should have to tell her the story now. The terror of 
that necessity laid cold hands upon his heart. For four 
years shame had kept him from the confession. And now 
must he speak with the new danger of her growing cold- 
ness? She would still be tied to him, were he even now 
to turn the key upon his secret. The news she had 
broken to him that morning would link them together 
with stronger chains. Should he be silent the wrong he 
had done her and her child would lie upon his conscience 
only. Would it be best? He rose and paced the room, 
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Something moved on the floor overhead ; his heart wept 
at the sound of her. Now that the fact faced him so 
grimly, new currents of tenderness ran through him. He 
wanted her as his wife. All the bonds that society or con- 
vention or the sacred rites of religion could offer, he 
desired to have piled upon them both. Shame and 
fear must not stand between her and her justification. If 
he had been a coward once, he must to-day enact a newer 
better part. 

As he turned round iu his chair, full of a sudden resolu- 
tion, his glance crossed the blue-lined paper on which he 
had been scribbling. The uncompleted verse met his eye 
and solicited his attention : 

The voice of rain and wind and stream 
Foretold our summer's fall, 
Forecast the breaking of the dream 
The ruined festival. 
Oh, loud I heard the cold rain weep, 
The mad wind ery and call ; 
He stopped, and of a sudden the verse completed itself. 
He seized his pen and wrote : 
But my heart’s silence, dull and deep, 
Was louder than them all. 
He dropped the pen, and sat staring at the lines, Then 
rising, he walked across the room. The sunlight struck 
through the window and fell in patches on the carpet. 
As he went the spectre of his old sin stretched itself and 
preceded him, gibbering, to the door. He mounted the 
staircase, dully, a formless terror gnawing at his heart. 

Milicent locked the door of her room and flung herself 
upon the bed. She wept at the indignity that was still in 
her thoughts; she was angry with a resentment quite 
passionate. But now and then a strange curiosity fluttered 
in her heart. She hardly knew herself for the Millicent 
of yesterday ; she was so torn with her emotions. They 
came and went with the speed of pulsations. Ere this 
horrible revelation she had not been conscious of any 
change in her attitude towards Rossiter. And now, 
though the consciousness was thrust upon her, she did not 
moralise upon it; she did not even pause to inquire 
whether it were transient or something more fundamental. 
She was not a woman of that kind ; she had spent all her 
life in little runs and “gushes of impulse, taken forth- 
right and forgotten, times out of number. It was in 
one of these reckless fits of abandonment that she had 
come to Rossiter ; and that she had not left him was only 
because she had as yet felt no passion contrary to the 
connection. She had fallen back upon a genuine friendliness 
for him ; it was not the mad emotion, to the delusion of 
which she had yielded in the first instance, but it was an 
affection which had worn well for five years, though it 
would fare ill under a strain. She did not know 
she had changed ; at no point in her life could she have 
put her finger on a day in which she had awakened to 
the shallowness of her feeling for him. She did not 
realise it now. She merely lay upon the bed with all the 
indolence of an animal, while her consciousness was 
absorbed in the sensations of her mood. 

Presently she arose and went to the window. Down 
below the streets streamed with cabs and carriages, and 
the sunlight dashed them with colour. Tranquilly she 
leaned her face against the pane and looked out. There 
they went, on and on incessantly, day by day, week by 
week. How gruesome to settle into this dead monotony ! 
While the fools might be doing something new each day, 
they kept their noses to the earth and crept along be- 
tween blinkers on the same old course, year in, year out. 
The insularity and triviality of human life was ridiculous. 
She wondered vaguely why she was only now finding out 
the tiresomeness of her existence. The thought of 
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maternity repelled her. She winced at the approach of 
those unknown terrors. Her disgust was lightened by no 
sentiment for Rossiter. When she lost the sense of 
frightened anger, it was with mere inquisitiveness that 
she dwelt upon the future. 

It was only when he had knocked twice that she opened 
the door to him; which done, she straightway resumed 
her place at the window, tapping her restless fingers on 
the pane. She knew why he had come; his heart was 
weltering in pity, and he would put bis arms about her 
and offer consolation in soft tones. In her imagination 
she could see him opening his mouth, his eyes glistening 
with tenderness. There was something too humble and 
unmanly in his affection. Bah! She shrugged her 
shoulders with distaste. 

Rossiter stood halfway to her; the poise of her head, the 
old familiar graces which had grown to be a part of his 
life, touched him with a sense of longing, even also with 
a sense of fear. When he spoke the harshness of his voice 
made her turn round in surprise. 

‘Milly, we must be married,’ he said. 

She stared at him. ‘Oh, yes,’ she said indifferently, 
after a pause, ‘ when it is possible.’ 

‘It is possible now,’ he replied abruptly. 
she asked. ‘ Are any 


‘What on earth do you mean ? 
more tragedies going ?’ 

She was leaving the window and making for the arm- 
chair, when he took her hand in his. 

‘Oh, let me alone, please,’ she said impatiently. 

She looked into his eyes, but did not see there what she 
had expected. They held no pity for her, no tender 
light shone in them ; but there were only the shadows of 
fear and shame. He patted her hand mechanically. 

‘Do you remember just now that I asked you how much 
you could forgive?’ he asked in a curious monotone. 
‘The time has come for me to see. I do not expect you 
to forgive ; I only hope for you te love me still, Perhaps 
even that is too much. I don't know.’ 

She withdrew her hand, looking at him. He interested 
her. She sat down in the chair. 

‘For goodness’ sake, get on,’ she said. ‘What has 
happened ?’ 

‘T want you to be married to me, to-morrow.’ 

‘Then your wife-——’ she broke out. ‘She is dead ?’ 

‘No,’ he answered very softly. ‘1 have never had any 
wife, but you.’ 

The silence was broken only by the creaking of the 
chair. He lifted his gaze from the ground, and met hers. 
Before it, he quivered and winced. Two large fires 
flashed out and scorched into his very soul. 

‘You never had a wife ?’ she asked in a slow whisper. 
He made no reply. ‘Let me hear what it means,’ she 
went on in the same tense voice. ‘I don’t suppose I 
understand.’ 

He leaned against the foot of the bed, and held his 
averted face between his hands. 

‘I deceived you. I was a selfish coward. I did not 
think I loved you, and I allowed you to come to me 
under the supposition that I could not marry you.’ She 
breathed very hard. ‘I have nothing more to say,’ he 
continued. ‘ Within the year I found out my passionate 
love for you, and the impossibility of telling you of my 
crime.’ 

‘Why do you tell me now ?’ she asked. 

The blood was rising in her body ; it seemed to ride 
round and round in her head, constraining her slowly and 
surely to a cruel deed. 

‘I have told you because it has become necessary that 
we should be married,’ 

‘Why?’ 
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For the first time he looked up in astonishment. Her 
eyes still dwelt upon him, burning bright. 

‘The change—what you said just now—the child ——, 
he stammered. 

She threw herself back in her chair, and laughed wildly 
and loudly. 

‘Is that all? My God, is that all? The mere reflection 
of a possible infant’s possible legitimacy ? You have dis- 
turbed the secret of years for that! It was quite needless, 
I assure you.’ 

All the time the thought was repeating itself in her 
mind, ‘ How can I hurt him most? What can I do or 
say to hurt him?’ She groped about for means ; she was 
talking at random, without a perception that her voice 
and words were stabbing him, feeling only that she must 
do and say more. 

‘I have no word of protest to say,’ he said quietly. 
‘You know I love you. I only wish to know if you still 
can love me after this ?’ 

‘Love you!’ she replied, in a deliberate voice. ‘It 
makes no difference in my affection for you. Of course | 
am angry at the deception. It was, as you say, selfish and 
cowardly. But you have, no doubt, suffered for it. I 
shall get over my indignation. Oh, no, there is no change 
in my affection.’ 

His eyes brightened ; he straightened himself from his 
bowed posture, and a sigh of relief escaped him. He put 
out a hand to her. 

* Milly, you—are—very good to me,’ he said brokenly ; 
‘1 will leave you now, and to-morrow we can be married.’ 

‘No.’ 

He stopped at the sharpness of his negative. She 
leaned forward in her chair, her elbows upon her knees, 
fixing him with feverish eyes. ‘You had better hear my 
story, as I have heard yours. When I wasa girl, an impulsive 
fool, I imagined myself into a passion for you. I left 
my home for the fancy, being a fool; and like a fool I 
lived on with you for five years. This morning I discovered 
my mistake. I might have discovered it before if I had 
been given to thinking. 1 might have known what was 
the explanation of the boredom I endured, of the restless- 
ness, of the indifferent kindliness I had for you. But I 
am not one who thinks; I only feel. And when I had 
made one accursed discovery this morning, I made another 
more pleasant. It was that I am tired of you,’ 

He gave a cry of pain. 

‘1 will not marry you.’ 

* For God’s sake, Milly-——’ he began. 

‘1 am not angry—I am only awake,’ she said. ‘ You have 
given me the opportunity. I should have been foolishly 
blind enough to stay with you if you had not told me 
this. I am glad you did. It destroys all the ties between 
us.’ 

‘ But the child ?’ said Rossiter, in his whisper. 

‘Bah!’ she said. ‘That’s the opportunity. It is that 
that has brought me to my senses, Though | hate it, I 
shall owe it a debt of gratitude.’ 

She regarded him triumphantly—her face glowing, her 
eyes bright, her bosom heaving. He stood in the centre 
of the room, his chin fallen upon his breast, his fingers 
pressing against his heart. 

‘I will go,’ he said, in a low voice. 

The door closed behind him. With a leap she was on 
her feet, and pacing the room with long strides of exalta- 
tion. ‘Free, she said; ‘free from now!’ She looked 
out on the street, where the traffic roared, ‘ Free, free, 
free! Free to go anywhere, be any one, do anything !’ 
The portals of her prison swung open, and the world 
stretched before her. 

Suddenly, and in the midst of her song of triumph, she 
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paused. A fear thrilled in her bosom. A spasm of pain, 
of hatred, distorted her face. With a short fierce cry, she 
flung herself at full length upon the bed; biting the 
pillows with her teeth, and clutching the blankets, she 
rocked to and fro. 
‘It shall not be,’ she said. ‘No; it shall not be!’ 
H. B. Marriorr Warson, 
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The Speeches and Public Addresses of the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. Edited by A. W. Hurron, M.A., and 
H. J. COHEN, M.A. Vol. ix, 1886-1888. London: 
Methuen. 


Mr. Gladstone—an Achilles foiled of the Briseis of Home 
Rule—has retired to his tent with a farewell to his constituents, 
and pat comes this record of three of his most active years. 
He wrote last week that he ‘carries out of office the political 
opinions he professed while in it.’ Considering the diversity 
of the opinions which during his long career he has main- 
tained, it might not be unfair to ask which are those which 
survive at the last? But there can be no question about his 
attitude all through the present volume. It is, except for some 
financial studies and a somewhat halcyon description of the 
Queen’s reign, exclusively devoted to Ireland and the Irish 
question. You may trace therein Mr. Gladstone’s conversion 
to Home Rule, together with his advocacy of the cause in the 
first Home Rule Ministry and in two years of Opposition. 
Let us review the orator and the statesman, as he is here 
revealed, from such a disinterested standpoint as future ages 
may hold and so discover the permanent merit of his prolonged 
achievement. 

Mr. Gladstone, if the general verdict may be trusted, is our 
createst living orator. But we have only to read his speeches 
to conclude that his oratory must depend on passion and 
emotion, must appeal to eye and ear, not to heart and 
mind. His speeches, reduced to the cold medium of the 
printed page, are devoid alike of reasoned argument and 
elegance of style. He has never been a master of English, but 
in this volume his worst faults are exaggerated. His lack of 
simplicity and directness seems almost burlesqued in a speech 
delivered at Derby, wherein a single sentence enunciating a 
simple proposition, runs off in explanation and qualification to all 
but two hundred words. The vague indecision of his mind is 
revealed in the constant recurrence of such phrases as ‘ if it be 
a right proposal—and I am far from being prepared to say it 
is otherwise than right, as in the description of an Irish 
member, prevented by imprisonment from visiting his wife, 
as a person unable ‘to obey the almost sacred domestic form 
of tie which was at the time incumbent upon him.’ This 
last utterance is vitiated by an inept mixture of metaphor. 
But there are even better examples of this fault : as when he 
speaks of ‘the incessant shifting and fluctuation of schemes 
which are hatched from week to week; or of ‘ certain unreal 
alternatives, halting, stumbling, ever shifting, ever vanishing, 
which I defy you to take your stand upon.’ His eloquence, 
then, expressed in English that is slipshod and common, is in 
effect involved, indecisive, and iterative. Style, after all, is a 
reflection of thought, and it is no baseless inference that Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind, captious and over-subtle as it may be, is 
also changing, irresolute, and vague. 

And this fervid and formless oratory is matched by a state- 
craft sentimental and unstable. The essential qualities of 
statesmanship vary to some extent with the conditions of time 
and place, but there are some principles which are of universal 
application. A statesman, as Demosthenes laid down, must 
‘see events in their beginnings, forecast the future, forewarn 
others,’ as he must also ‘limit to the utmost the range of those 
vices which are inherent in the very idea of a State, promote 
harmony, kindly feeling, and the impulse towards duty.’ The 
definition is not exhaustive, yet it serves to distinguish the 
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moral and the intellectual qualities of the statesman’s craft. 
Asa moral force, the statesman must foster a spirit of union 
which shall transcend the differences of parties: he must 
maintain an exalted ideal of political duty and therewith 
inspire a respect for law without which civil order is im- 
possible. Mr. Gladstone has scarcely played this part. In 
that oft-repeated antithesis of the classes and masses, 
first developed at Liverpool in 1886, he endeavoured to 
exploit class feeling and to catch votes : an endeavour worthily 
punished at the next election by a majority of a hundred 
against him. His attitude to the law and its administrators is 
even more discreditable. Never did a party leader show himself 
more unscrupulous or more irresponsible in Opposition than the 
Mr. Gladstone who uttered a practical endorsement of the 
Plan of Campaign ; approved Mr. Dillon’s incitement to law- 
breaking ; and urged continual attacks not only against the 
Resident Magistrates in Ireland but even against the Court of 
Appeal. But the crowning illustration of his political morality 
is supplied by his statement that he ‘never in his life uttered 
words—or sent words by letter or telegram—which he more 
rejoiced to have used, than the words “ Remember Mitchels- 
town.”’ Such anarchic claptrap—the ‘most useful and most 
fruitful’ utterance of his whole carcer—must be regarded as 
unworthy the serious politician. 

To pass to the practical wisdom of statecraft, a leader must 
not shape his course to meet the exigent needs of the day: he 
must ‘see events in their beginnings and forecast the future ;’ 
he must be wise to perceive the right end to pursue, and skilled in 
finding means to attain it. An Opportunism that is kindled by 
Clerkenwell explosions to quicken it into life ; that only realises 
the necessity for Home Rule when it is ‘brought near by the 
circumstances of the late election ;’ that sees fit reason to trans- 
form the Constitution on a gain of forty votes in Ireland 
has no claim to the title of far-seeing prudence. but 
even if it could be admitted that Mr. Gladstone’s ends were 
desirable, it were none the less plain that he fails in the 
practical qualities of statesmanship. He lacks invention 
or constructive ability; and when he is at last convinced 
that change is necessary, he treats details with a fatal 
irresponsibility, so that his legislation is made defective and 
impracticable. And yet the reconciliation of principles 
and conditions, the adaptation of means to ends, is the most 
essential of political virtues. Mr. Gladstone declares that 
electors are not ‘to entangle themselves in the particulars of 
this or that particular method of establishing a policy’—a 
useful method of avoiding unpleasant issues ; but he is only 
too eager to leave to the people’s representatives the duty of 
giving practical effect to his owa proposals. In his speech on 
the first Home Rule Bill, he asserted that members voting for 
the principle of the Bill ‘were at liberty to displace all the 
provisions they find in it which hinder betrer and fuller effect 
being given to the principle.’ And last session he showed how 
ready he was to abandon questions as essential as the retention 
of the Irish members to the chance divisions of the House of 
Commons. 

The Home Rule Bill of 1886 affords an excellent demon- 
stration in miniature of his political motives and _ political 
ability. A careful examination of his speeches and a 
selection of the most frequently repeated ideas reveals the 
following arguments for Home Rule. We summarise them 
briefly. ‘Ireland blocks the way’: but whether the slow pace 
of legislation be due entirely to the Irish question or not, it 
might be thought that changes of procedure or delegation 
of details were a simpler method of remedying such obstruc- 
tion than a constitutional revolution. Secondly, ‘the one 
broad, glaring, and blazing difference between the countries 
is that the radical sentiment of the people (in Ireland) is not 
in sympathy with the law.’ Should we then rather support 
the lawbreakers or the law? or should we entrust to those 
who have a disrespect for law the power to make and ad- 
minister it? Of course, it is made a matter of sentiment. 
We are bidden ‘to trust the people, though a belief in 
representative institutions need not constrain us to rend 
an empire into pieces. ‘ Nationality,’ the vaguest of pleas, 
is most frequently invoked. The term is not anywhere de- 
fined, and the elasticity of its application is best illustrated 
by the fact that Mr. Gladstone himself, while claiming ‘to 
belong by blood to the nationality of Scotland, and being 
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‘an Englishman by birth,’ ‘has a little title to speak in a 
certain sense as a kind of Welshman.’ After this the affirma- 
tion that ‘Welsh nationality is as great a reality as English 
nationality’ seems utterly devoid of meaning. To pass to the 
means: let us grant, and for our own part we see no harm in 
the concession, that it-might be wise and desirable to make 
some distinction between Imperial and local business—to 
establish some system of federation. Mr. Gladstone claimed 
that his scheme had the character of a federal constitution. 
But the essential principle of federation was violated by 
excluding Ireland from any share in the Imperial Parliament : 
Ireland so excluded must have been either subject or indepen- 
dent. The Radical defect in both the Home Rule Bills has 
been the absolute failure to find a distinction between Imperial 
and local matters. This failure Mr. Gladstone acknowledges 
himself: for while maintaining that Irish and Imperial affairs 
shall be distinguished, he stated, without apparent recogni- 
tion of the inconsistency, ‘that he had long tried to find some 
practicable means of distinction betwecn Imperial and British 
matters, and that his efforts had entirely failed.’ 

Mr. Gladstone, then, can hold no high place with posterity, 
either as orator or as statesman. He is revealed in these pages 
as a man of sentiment, deeply imbued with religion, which he 
employs too frequently to season his political discourse ; as a 
philanthropist, rich in good intentions ; and a statistician of 
admirable skill. But neither philanthropy nor arithmetic con- 
stitutes statesmanship; and ‘the greatest Premier England 
ever had,’ as the Midlothian Liberals described him, is in truth 
an Opportunist, devoid of fixed political principles, susceptible 
to every external influence, and like the diagonal of the paral- 
lelogram, the resultant of diverse forces acting in different 
directions, 


FROM BACON TO L’ESTRANGE 


English Prose. Selections, with Critical Introductions. Edited 
by H. CRAIK. London: Macmillan. 


In reviewing the first volume of Mr. Craik’s work on English 
prose writers, we were able to award it a very considerable 
share of approbation ; and the second volume which, after an 
interval of some twelve months, has now made its appearance, and 
which runs from Bacon to Roger L’Estrange, is equally entitled 
to applause as being, upon the whole, a well-balanced, justly 
proportioned, and meritorious performance. We miss, it 1s 
true, the pointed and incisive writing of some who assisted 
Mr. Craik in dealing with the Elizabethan and the pre- 
Elizabethan period. In vain have we sought the names of 
this good critic and of that; and our search for Mr. 
W. P. Ker, whose brilliant introductory essay was the capital 
feature of the preceding instalment, has been rewarded merely 
by the discovery of four short notices—of Samuel Purchas, Lord 
Herbert, Mrs. Hutchinson, and Samuel Butler — which, 
admirable and sufficient as they are, afford no scope for Mr. 
Ker’s peculiar gift of telling but always sound generalisation. 
Yet the present volume has, in one or two respects, the ad- 
vantage of its predecessor. The laws of proportion have been 
more rigidly observed, and the editor has his team (so at lJeast 
we fancy) better in hand. The exuberance of Mr. James 
Miller Dodds has been severely pruned, and taste is no 
longer shocked by the eccentric English of Pro’essor Hales, 
Considering the importance of the period which is here 
handled, there is a remarkable unanimity in the several 
writers’ point of view. If none of the critics be startling, they 
are almost all safe men. To Mr. Saintsbury, for example, it 
fails to dispose of Donne, Burton, Hobbes, Howell, Urquhart, 
Sir Thomas Browne, and Fuller—who by themselves are Jars 
magna of the history of English Prose in the seventeenth 
century ; and he does his work with sympathy, appreciation, 
and good sense, if with occasional inelegances of expression. 
Mr. Craik himself, again, stands for nothing if not for coolness 
of judgment, and dislike of eccentricity; so that lovers 
of Clarendon and Bishop Hall may fearlessly approach 
his critical notices of their favourites, while all lovers of 
English literature may read with pleasure and digest with 
profit the unpretentious introduction to the volume, wherein is 
packed much sound doctrine. The Cambridge Platonists, to 
name another group of writers, have been fortunate in their 
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critics, nor can we choose but advert to what is said of Bacon 
by the late Professor Minto—a specimen of his best work. In 
every case that we have tested, the selections are apt and re- 
presentative ; and Mr. Gosse, having been confined to Izaak 
Walton, and having wisely surrendered Oceana and Harrington 
to Mr. Saintsbury, has actually contrived not to make a single 
blunder in date or fact within his allotted space of three pages. 

There is, however, one contribution which constitutes a 
serious blot on the excellence of the volume, and that contri- 
bution is the ridiculous sermon (for itis little better) composed 
by Mr. A. W. Ward upon John Milton. It is inordinately long, 
to begin with, extending to more than twenty pages, and it is 
wholly out of keeping with the rest of the book. Further, 
it is extremely ill-written ; and, lastly, it is devoted to maintain- 
ing radically unsound propositions. ‘There have been, it seems, 
certain presumptuous people—wretches with a taste for litera- 
ture, Heaven help them! like Dr. Johnson and Mr. Mark 
Pattison—who ventured to regret, in the interest of letters, that 
Milton gave up to faction and party what was meant for man- 
kind. Such regret, Mr. Ward tells us at once, ‘is based on the 
obsolete fallacy of drawing a distinction between a great writer 
and the same personage viewed as a man. If a man, be he or 
be he not a great poet, can at any time do a nobler thing than 
his duty, Milton and Goethe were alike at fault.’ Whereupon 
Mr. Ward embarks upon what is practically a biography of his 
hero : pausing occasionally to introduce marks of exclamation, to 
note ‘ how instinct with living force becomes the ethical teaching 
of Comus, the product of this pure and unsullied period of the 
poet’s youth !’ to gloat over his ‘ triumphant leading article on 
the battle of Worcester,’ and generally, to burst into raptures 
over the spectacle of Milton ‘absolving his daily publicistic 
task’ (this seems to be English as she is spoke or taught in the 
Victoria University, Manchester). Now that sort of thing is 
vastly well in its place. It would make the fortune of Ramdles 
with Roundheads, or Prattle about Puritans, or any similar 
work designed for the edification of dissenting Sunday-scholars. 
But it is wholly out of place—it is, to be plain, a gross 
impertinence-—in a book which professes, and in the main 
truthfully professes, to be concerned with literature. ‘Show me 
the man and I'll show you the law,’ was said of the bench in 
old times: ‘show me the man and I'il show you my judgment 
on his works’ is said by critics of Mr. Ward’s school of their 
victims. The most enchanting poetry, the stateliest prose, the 
most consummate art will plainly not avail the villain who 


can’t produce his marriage lines. Mr. Ward’s canons of 


criticism need only to be stated in order to their explosion; but 
it may be worth while to note how inconsistently Mr. Ward 
applies them. He starts with the proposition that you cannot 
distinguish between the writer and the man. It follows that 
the man’s literary work is bound up with the man’s character. 
If the man’s character be bad, his work must mecessarily be 
bad. If his life be a lie, his work must mecessarily be destitute 
of literary merit. Yet Mr. Ward can see no inconsistency in 
Milton at once advocating freedom of speech and playing the 
congenial part of censor of the press, though the inconsistency 
is glaring and on Mr. Ward’s own premises mus/ detract from 
the excellence of the Arcopagitica. With equal coolness 
he pronounces the ‘vituperative qualities’ of Milton’s prose to 
be ‘not of its essence.’ And, pray, why not? One who cares 
for Milton’s works as literature alone may, indeed, pick and 
choose, and note what is essential and what is accidental. But 
Mr. Ward, who plainly only cares for Milton’s prose as an 
exhibition of his character—what right has he to distinguish 
and to pronounce his ‘vituperative qualities’ to be of the 
essence neither of his character nor of his prose ? 

The truth is that Milton’s is perhaps the best case for testing 
the general principles on which a critic’s views proceed. Many 
worthy men like Mr. Ward and Dr. Garnett, perceiving that 
one Milton produced some astonishing literature, and that his 
private life was not Jrémd facie the life of an amiable or unsel- 
fish man, but rather the reverse, have felt themselves constrained, 
for their own feelings’ sake, to distort his lineaments into a 
preposterous combination of Datriot, Stoic, and Martyr. To 
others—ourselves among them— the very converse of this fallacy 
is true. Neither because of, nor in spite of, this (to us 
indisputable fact, but because ‘the wind bloweth where it listeth,’ 
he happened to be one of the great poets of the earth, who at 
times was also a great master of English prose. ‘That is good 
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enough for us. 
of things depends on the manner of saying them, and in 
his own practice he cannot be accused of recognising so much 


Mr. Ward sneers at ‘the truism that the effect 


as its existence. It is well that a corrective to Mr. Ward’s 
theory and practice alike is to be found in Mr. Craik’s intro- 
duction, where he points out how and why the Elizabethans 
failed to create a convention for English prose (which it required 
a century of struggle and disorder to evolve), and where he 
speaks these wise and weighty words of Euphuism : ‘ It was its 
misfortune rather than its fault that it never commanded the 
allegiance of any consummate artist who might have used what 
was good in it and discarded what was bad. In the instinct 
that prose style must, in order to attain literary perfection, set 
before itself a certain standard of grace, and not be too timid 
of formality, Euphuism was right ; and we are the richer for 
the efforts of the Euphuists.’ But then John Lyly and his 
followers were never engaged in absolving ‘daily publicistic 
tasks.’ 


NOVELS AND TALES 


His name is Bernardo Vucchi; and he is ‘a painter of 
dreams’ and these withal are dedicated to the Virgin, so that 
no model had ever sat to him ‘ but in the veil of her womanly 
shame’: a mysterious expression which appears to mean not 
‘mit nodings on’ but in what is presently described as a ‘ high- 
collared’ frock. And to the virginal consciousness of him, 
sitting in a most remarkable meadow, ‘the orange sound of a 
bright maiden voice’ comes ‘tinkling on the silver shell of 
quietness,’ together with ‘the rhythm of musical grace gliding 
over its surface.’ The author of these strange effects is Juanita 
Succhi ; and as soon as he feels ‘ the orange sound of her voice 
sparkling in his ear’ and notes her for that ‘apparition of 
musical lines’ she is, he follows her up, and she is privileged 
to ‘ read living adoration in the timidity of his glance.’ It is 
even so. He gives up the Virgin: ‘ Peace,’ he reflects, ‘has 
fled from out my temple, and the marble has vanished in walls 
of fire,’ for ‘ visions of womanhood have taken possession of me,’ 
and as matter of fact ‘I long to touch lips with my lips, and 
embrace earthly figures in the shrine of my love.” Now and 
again, he ‘receives the sharp dazzle of diamonds on marble 
bosoms strong in his eyes, which’—you are glad to hear—‘ he 
closes hastily.’ But the gods are not with him; so at last he 
goes to a garden-party. There he finds the ‘pale twilight, 
‘resting’ on the trees—‘dark ghosts wrapped in mantles of 
immovable silence’—exactly ‘like a cushion of tender 
feathers’; and then he hears the ‘orange-sound’ again. 


But she is in evening-dress, and ‘a _ sword pierces 
his heart, inasmuch as ‘he sees all the dress-coated 
men... drinking in the flesh of his adoration’ And 


‘it strikes him’; so that ‘suddenly he rushes on her’; and 
his voice gets ‘white with indignation;’ and he calls out 
‘Shame!’ as often as twice ; and he is moved to ‘ snatch at her 
handkerchief and fling it round her neck,’ and ‘ Don’t show 
them! Don't show them!’ he says; and what he means by 
‘them’ is hard to say. Then her mother comes: a lady ‘with 
Roman nose, and head with marble sculptured lines, proudly 
elevated on a pure, pillar-round neck’: renowned from of old 
for an ‘aversity to love and tenderness shown her by others,’ 
At once ‘the yellow of her voice sweeps with dashing power 
through the sea-green of his wavering passion’; ‘he sees a 
rainbow of colours’ ; ‘the shrill tone of reality lightens before 
him’; he feels as if he had ‘... unveiled the secret of 
his most refined feelings’; and ‘a great shame falls on him, 
and he makes off through the multitude of guests.’ Juanita, 
for her part, is hard hit : she reflects that she has ‘ offered her 
nakedness to the eyes of men, and to the Virgin she resolves 
that her body—howbeit it is ‘stained with lewd looks ’—shall 
henceforth be ‘ veiled in the veil of thy cult.’ This, however, 
the Countess Succhi will not stand: she had rejoiced long 
years before when her ‘stately figure’ under certain circum- 
stances ‘lost the beauty of its stern classical outline, and 
now she wants to be a grandmother. So she asks 
Bernardo Vucchi—because, meanwhile, the prey of ‘blood-red 
passion’ and ‘ yellow jealousy ’ and ‘ orange and purple desire ’ 
—to another garden-party, and this effectually does his business. 
He finds the maiden in ‘a plain, high-collared costume,’ 
and at once his glances turns from ‘glowing red’ with ‘a 
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sparkle of purple’ in it, to ‘a mild blue grey’ ; and ‘ How like 
the Madonna you look in that dress, he says. This is forgive- 
ness, and presently, ‘ Shouts of splendour and power and bliss 
go out along the sky through trumpets of colour.’ So they 
marry ; and Juanita Succhi becomes Juanita Vucchi, refuses to 
behave as such, and persists in being ‘ high-collared’ in every 
sense the phrase will bear. This enrages Bernardo Vucchi, 
and ‘in the desire of her lips,’ he lays hands upon Juanita 
Succhi that used to be, and ‘kisses her, kisses her, kisses her,’ 
And Juanita Vucchi, being unable to realise that she is no 
longer Juanita Succhi, feels ‘standing up in her shame, pride, 
horror. So she smacks Bernardo Vucchi’s face for him; 
whereupon ‘he flings her away, forcibly, vehemently, with a 
crash, and then hurls himself upon her prostrate form, and 
knocks ‘ her head against the floor with short, karsh cries.’ ’Tis 
an extreme proceeding, and the end (it seems) of the high- 
collared but unreasonable Juanita Succhi-Vucchi. At any 
rate, ‘ My passions,’ says the ex-painter of models clothed in 
the veil of their womanly shame—‘ My passions will not rest, 
they burn in me wildly, corroding my vitals. Like Prometheus,’ 
in point of fact, ‘I must lie bound to the rock of my destiny, 
and suffer the pains of eternity.’ The name of this Bedlam 
thing is called Anguish. The author is that Senor Emilio 
Montanaro who wrote Zhe Jsle of Citrons. He has been 
Englished—we have seen how—by Mr. C. J. Grein who finds 
him brimful of ‘emotion, translated into colour, into sounds, into 
words of wondrous euphony,’ and who very stoically declines to 
enter into any sort of competition with his original. 

It would be an injustice to Mr. Harold Frederic to describe 
The Copperhead (London: Heinemann) as the work of ‘a 
little tin Bret Harte on wheels,’ but if we adapt the simile to 
the merits of the performance we may, perhaps, not unfairly 
suggest for Mr. Frederic the honour of being a three-quarter 
life-size aluminium Bret Harte on a substantial and dignified 
pedestal. Now aluminium, a fashionable and important metal, 
is said to be an excellent substitute for steel in boat-building, 
to say nothing of its value to the sculptor, whereunto Picca- 
dilly Circus remains to testify. There are four stories in the 
volume called 7he Copperhead. All are about non-combatants 
residing in the United States of America during the civil war 
of 1860-4. This, it appears from the dedication, was the con- 
dition either of Mr. Harold Frederic or of Mr. Brandon 
Thomas: the which latter is the son of a Lancashireman, who at 
the time in question sympathised so ardently with the Federals 
that ‘he had a flag of the Stars and Stripes made for him, and 
kept it flying over his home’ in that agreeable county. 
‘Copperhead’ was aterm of reproach applied in the Northern 
States, or some of them, to a citizen so devoid of right feeling 
as first to reject the blessed truths of ‘Abolition’ and after- 
wards to sympathise with the Confederates. No English 
Unionist can dispute for a moment that, as soon as the war 
began, every patriotic American citizen ought to have been on 
the side of the North, and most Englishmen—unless they 
happened to be interested in the cotton trade—were on the 
side of the South because they were not patriotic Americans, 
and did not wish the Great Republic well. But while this 
was indubitably so, there can be no doubt that the abolitionist 
cant talked and acted upon in the North must have been so 
offensive to many self-respecting Northern citizens as to make 
it difficult for them not to take the other side at first, and so be 
tempted to sympathise with it throughout. Mr. Frederic has 
developed this theme with great force and ingenuity. Abner 
Beech, the ‘copperhead,’ is a fine figure of a man, most skilfully 
and successfully presented to the reader, who cannot withhold 
from him alJarge measure of sympathy, The account of him and 
his proceedings is lively, vigorous, and in every way sound fic- 
tion. Zhe Lve of the Fourth isa mere sketch, but it is picturesque 
and impressive, and the same may be said of A Il’ar Widow 
though its unrelieved gloom is perhaps a little monotonous. 
We are not sure whether the incident of the wrong corpse being 
picked up on the battle-field, embalmed, and sent home for 
sepulture, ought to strike us as ludicrous or as tragic : it some- 
how fails to do either. The last tale in the book, My Aunt 
Susan, is a poor as well as a small thing, and ends almost 
pitifully in marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 

The work of a new writer, Dave’s Sweetheart (London : 
Arnold), by Mary Gaunt, has the merit of being readable and 
unconventional. The author has read her Rudyard wisely, 
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and also her Bret Harte. But she is no mere parrot; 
she has a note of her own, and she makes her effects 
with an insight into the possibilities of her material 
which speaks well for her future. Her story, being one of 
Australia in the early fifties, is peopled with figures which 
recall the Argonauts of the other continent. But the atmo- 
sphere has changed since Mr. Harte produced his Hamlins and 
his Yuba Bills : the sentimental mood of Dickens has turned to 
the uncompromising—even savage —sincerity of him that wrote 
of Morroby Jukes and the Man that would be King. And Miss 
Gaunt, as we said, has read her Rudyard wisely : so that you 
see at once that, though the figures be essentially the same, the 
point of view is different, and that there’s a gain in the matter 
of realisin (so-called) if there’s a loss in the matter of sentiment 
and charm. Mr. Harte could have done a better Black Anderson 
than Miss Gaunt’s: only he wouldn’t have cared to try. The 
Ruffian Absolute was not possible in the days of his brave 
beginnings: though Bill Sykes was years old, and Rogue 
Riderhood was still quite young. Miss Gaunt’s Black Ander- 
son is a very spirited failure; but it is a failure in a new 
direction, and its portion should be one of carefully stinted 
praise. Dave’s sweetheart herself and Dave's stepmother 
are successes in their way ; the husband is by no means bad ; 
Pard Derrick is rather too much the result of a compromise 
between two methods, but at least he doesn’t bore you ; and if in 
general Miss Gaunt has but succeeded in making her atmosphere 
and her scenery not quite credible enough, it is undeniable that 
she has largely realised the circumstances of Black Anderson's 
flight, and that her final scene is not only strong and affecting 
in conception, but done with a grip upon essentials, and a power 
of realising those unrealities which are the rarest coinage of the 
brain, which lift it high out of the ruck of its kind. In fairness 
it should be added that, considered as a whole, her book is very 
much toolong: for that she has not yet learned that the rarest 
art of all’s the art to blot. Let her get hold of that, and we 
shall have books from her that are brisk reading from end to 
end. Which Dave's Sweetheart is not. 

In a preface to /arewell, Love’ (London: Heinemann) by 
Matilda Serao, translated by Mrs. Henry Harland, Mr. Gosse 
is good enough to tell you that Signora Scarfoglio (mée Serao) 
is the daughter of a Greek princess, and that she has sublimated 
quicksilver in her nature. You may not know what it means, 
but if you read the lady you will prohably end by thinking that 
it’s true. Still, Farewe//, Love’ is an unpleasant story. The 
heroine’s description of her husband gives an excellent idea cf 
its theme. ‘You are a ruin, she says to that person, ‘in 
heart, in mind, in senses ; you belong to the class of men who 
are rotten; you fill one with fright and with pity. I did not 
know that I was giving my hand to a corpse scented with 
heliotrope.’ ‘ My dear,’ replies the heliotropic one, ‘you are a 
bore.’ There is a great deal of truth in his remark; but 
his wife is an hysteriac as well, and seems to be rubbing 
shoulders with madness all through the book, Naples being 
what it is, her spouse and she are probably types of Neapolitan 
nobility. In fact, the thing is well done: the heroine zs a 
bore, but Matilda Serao is not. A study of morbid humanity 
in an effete society, her work proves her to be full of intelli- 
gence, and—though the translation is none of the best—to 
have a style. All the same, it is not exactly great. As for 
the ‘sublimated quicksilver,’ it is hard to appreciate the 
literary flavour of mercury which has been vapourised and 
then condensed. Besides, Mr. Gosse does not say whether 
you are to look for blue or for corrosive sublimate ; and a 
chemical analysis were expensive. In any case, you seek in 
vain for that ‘ genius of a poet’ which he is pleased to advertise 
together with this very dubious chemical. 


A LESSON FOR CRITICS 


Dramatic Essays. By LetGH HUN’. Selected and Edited, 
with Notes and an Introduction, by WILLIAM ARCHER 
and Ropert W. Lowe, London: Walter Scott. 


It is true,as Mr. Archer points out, that no regular ‘dramatic 
criticism’ of any note—criticism, that is,on current productions— 
of a date prior to Leigh Hunt’s, is in existence. It is also true 
that most of the ‘dramatic criticism’ of a date posterior to Leigh 
Hunt’s is stupid or otherwise valueless. But neither of these 
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facts would make a reprint of Leigh Hunt’s criticism valuable. 
To be the first of a line of mediocrities is no distinction, and the 
natural remedy against stupid criticism is not to read mediocre 
criticism but to read none at all, which, strange as it may seem 
to dramatic critics, is a not impossible habit. But we are glad 
of this book’s appearance. On its own merits, indeed, the 
criticism is only just worth reading. Its comparative merits 
are a little notable, but the real value is the accident that it 
concerns names to which no intelligent lover of the playhouse 
can be inattentive. 

It is selected, and well selected, from the Critical Essays, 
published in 1817, which embodied the author's experiences 
in the theatre from 1805 to 1813, when he wrote for Zhe 
News and The Examiner, and it includes specimens, wel 
selected again, of the notices he put into his paper, Zhe 
Tatler, from 1831 to 1832. In the former period he saw 
the Kembles (John and Charles), Mrs. Siddons, Elliston, 
Mathews, Munden, and Mrs. Jordan; in the latter he was 
criticising Fanny Kemble, Edmund Kean, and Macready. 
Since this was his fortune, and since the original plays pro- 
duced in his time were mostly trash, it is fortunate that his 
merit was chiefly in minute criticism of acting. He started 
on Zhe News with a deal of importance, taking himself very 
seriously indeed. He was probably justified in thinking him- 
self of better intellect than his colleagues in the craft, 
and his pomp is natural and amusing; he was also on 
occasion extremely underbred, which is possibly a pity. The 
other critics appear as most abandoned villains ‘those 
amiable journalists, who will abuse one performer merely to 
please another, who, after getting drunk at an actor’s table, 
will come and tell us what power he possesses over their senses» 
and what a want of solidity there is in that man who never 
invites them to eat his roast beef’ He wrote more soberly of 
this time in 1850, but to the same effect : ‘ Puffing and plenty 
of tickets were; however, the system of the day. It was an 
interchange of amenities over the dinner-table; a flattery of 
power on the one side and puns on the other; and what the 
public took for a criticism ona play was a draft upon the box 
office, or reminiscences of last Thursday’s salmon and lobster 
sauce. Horrible! Leigh Hunt was careful (again with much 
pomp) to know no actors. In so young a man as he was when 
he began to write plenty of theory is to be excused. On the 
whole, his little dissertations on tragedy and comedy are good 
enough, so far as they go. His remark on Ophelia that ‘a great 
distinction must be made between characters originally and 
essentially tragic, and those which become so by some external 
means that do not change their disposition,’ is apt; but his 
definition of sentimental comedy as ‘an alternate compound of 
comedy and tragedy’ is merely questionable. His ‘feel the 
passion, and the action will follow’ is more disputable still, at 
least as disputable as Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Punch has no feelings,’ 
That he ‘went for’ Reynolds, Cherry, Dibdin, and other slop 
playwrights of his time was to his credit; but one regards 
their productions with equanimity now. Of -the players 
when he was young, he thought Mrs. Siddons a great actress 
of course, Elliston a wonderfully versatile actor, and so forth. 
Munden he thought merely farcical, and was corrected by 
Charles Lamb : who does not know the delightful little essay ? 
With the elder Kemble’s acting he had a sort of feud, and he 
is amusingly insistent on his affectations of pronunciation: 
he was ‘a genius more compulsive of respect than attractive 
of delight.’ When we come to the later time we find him cold 
about Fanny Kemble: he makes a general remark of some 
value in criticising her Juliet ; ‘... she ought to have hung more 
over the balcony, and varied her tones with a greater mixture 
of familiarity and archness ; all our English Juliets miserably 
fail in this; they have not faith enough in passion or the poet 
for it, and are restricted by the decorums.’ There is an 
account of Macready’s Joseph Surface: he never saw Jack 
Palmer’s, and so missed that better conception of the play of 
which Lamb writes. 

One does not read Leigh Hunt’s criticism for his ‘ views.’ 
He was an intelligent man, and understood his subject, but 
had nothing very remarkable to put forth in that way. One 
likes to be amused by gossip of the green-room: ‘an absurd 
instance,’ for example, ‘of Mr. Kemble’s disregard of theatrical 
propriety. But more than that, one likes to read criticism 
of acting founded on close and comparative observat'on— 
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criticism of an actor’s delivery of ‘such a sentence and his 
carriage in such a scene. And herein is a little lesson for 
contemporary critics. The few of them who are ‘intellectual’ 
and can tell a decent play from sheer ineptitude do not seem 
to make acting a study, and it is more instructive and more 
amusing to read of the ways (on the stage) of players than a 
critic’s opinion of the value of a playwright’s speculations in 
sociology. Leigh Hunt, in brief, is remarkable as a critic for 
combining close observation of the stage with an intellectual 
point of view. 

Mr. Archer’s appropriate introduction has nothing about 
Mr. Clement Scott in it, and he and Mr. Lowe are to be 
congratulated on their judgment in selecting. 


ON THE + 
Sharps and Flats, By J. N. MASKELYNE. London: Longmans. 


Mr. Maskelyne, the famous mystery-man of the Egyptian 
Hall, fondly designs to better the world by exposing the 
evils of them that sharp at cards, and their kind in general. 
He has ‘put his hand to the plough, he tells us, and he has 
‘every reason to believe’ that his son will continue the good 
work after him. It is plain that he wants to be taken seriously, 
but it is long odds that this first bombshell will do far more 
harm than good. He affects to combat this hypothesis—which 
he describes as ‘very poor logic’—with an analogy relating 
to safes and burglars, and with an argument as to the good 
effects of the exposure of spiritualism. He would seem to be 
unaware that Borderland and the rest still flourish, despite his 
own clever entertainment in Piccadilly. And does he—can he 
—really hope that card-playing for money (which is gambling) 
will cease forthwith, now that the trickster’s cheats are dis- 
covered to such of the public as may happen to read his book ? 
that his teaching will go forth to all the airts of the world to 
flatten every sharp and sharpen every flat ? Flats in abundance 
will doubtless read him, but they that profit by them shall 
be few. On the other hand, the sharp—and especially the 
embryo sharp, who with all the will has neither the pluck nor 
the knowledge to swindle—will read likewise, and in every 
instance will profit immensely by the reading. His methods, 
self.devised and clumsy, will be supplanted by the inventions 
of the neatest artists—inventions scarce to be detected save 
by experts of equal skill with their contrivers. 

The very multitude of these said devices will bewilder the 
ordinary reader ; yet you have but to acquire a single one of 
them, and thereafter you may use your ‘advantage’ without 
fear. And, amazing as it may seem, it is Mr. Maskelyne’s 
belief that every gambler is ‘a persoa whose honesty is open 
to suspicion,’ and that the pastime of card-playing ‘ gradually 
undermines the moral nature.’ As an example, he cites the 
case of a friend of his own who asked a fellow-member in a 
West-End Club what he would do if he caught a sharper in 
the act. ‘ Back his play,’ quoth the other; ‘and then, after 
the game was over, I should make him give me half his 
winnings.’ Surely this is the sort of ‘ West-End Club’ which 
so often appears on the news-bills of the evening papers? It 
is evident that in Mr. Maskelyne’s belief this type of ‘club-man’ 
peoples the world ; yet he proceeds deliberately to instruct the 
wretch in a plain and easy system of unfair play! Now, 
gambler is an ugly word: it implies either a fool or a swindler. 
Neither title is appropriate to the man who plays whist at his 
club for harmless points ; but, all the same, the Puritan dubs 
him gambler. The fact is that there is no word in the English 
language to denote such a player : this, though he is ubiquitous 
and has several well-marked characteristics. He does not 
adventure stakes that affect his pocket ; outside his club he 
plays only with personal acquaintances ; he holds it an essential 
that the game include an element of skill—a far greater 
charm for him than the satisfaction of winning or losing! It is 
a small matter that Mr. Maskelyne professes disbelief in his 
existence ; for it is obvious that Sharps and Flats has no signi- 
ficance for him. Instead, the writer addresses himself to the 
gull, who will still remain a gull, and to the coney-catcher, who 
will coney-catch to the end—and with his ability vastly increased 
by the study of Sharps and Flats. 

After such a protest, itmight seem illogical to detail the contents 
of the book, if it were not ‘extream improbable’ that the appeal 
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of these pages to the gambler could ever be general or strong. 
There is no question as to the completeness of Mr. Maskelyne’s 
work, nor as to the admirable lucidity of hismethod. beginning 
with the three-card trick, he reveals you the higher mysteries 
sertatim. He expounds some half-dozen methods of marking 
cards, and shows you clearly enough that while such marks can 
easily be read by the artist himself, yet the pack may be safely 
submitted to experis for prolonged and minute examination 
impossible, of course, during the course of play. Beyond 
these there are all sorts and conditions of manufactured aids to 
knaves. Cards, with backs or faces imperceptibly roughed or 
over-glazed, or with edges infinitesimally trimmed, are 
to be purchased in America, together with the apparatus 
for making them. Mr. Maskelyne gives verbatim a 
selection from the catalogues of divers ‘sporting-houses,’ 
dealing almost openly in such goods, and in every 
sort of cheating tool to boot: as reflectors to show the 
cards when they are dealing ; little convex ‘shiners,’ which 
may be concealed in half a dozen places! Herein, too, are 
offered many sorts of ‘ hold-outs,’ by whose employment certain 
cards can be kept out of sight until they are wanted: from a 
simple watch-spring attachment (to work under the table) at 
50 cents to the elaborate sleeve-machine at 100 dollars. Then 
there are dice of all descriptions, from the old-fashioned loaded 
variety to the novelties which are worked by electricity. Mr. 
Maskelyne describes faro, keno, high-ball poker, and other 
distinctively American games at a length which seems un- 
necessary in this country, although faro is (or used to be 
played in some low London hells. His chapter on roulette 
and the allied games is more pertinent and more instruc- 
tive. That on the manipulation of cards contains nothing 
particularly new. Also, it is hard to imagine how even 
the deftest conjurer could venture to use the devices 
herein described: the more especially as, /este Mr. 
Maskelyne himself, to believe that ‘the quickness of the 
hand deceives the eye’ is to believe the merest nonsense. To 
the man of ordinary intelligence the moral of it all is just as 
obvious as it was before this treatise was given to the world. 
Do not go to clandestine gaming-houses, for you are pretty 
certain to be cheated ; and for the same reason do not play 
cards with strangers. It is no satisfaction to know how you 
are being cheated: it is enough to know that being cheated 
you are, and that you are not likely to get your money back. 
True, you may now and then find sport in the study of other 
people’s play in such places as (say) the smoking-room of an 
Atlantic liner ; and with luck you may be able to expose a 
/ arper in some dubious Continental club. But it is doubtful 
if in either case the game is worth the candle. These seem the 
only advantages to be gained from this most erudite work. On 
the other hand, you will probably find yourself studying the 
backs of your friend’s cards and wondering what would be the 
easiest way to mark them ; or, being of a suspicious habit, you 
may readily fancy that they are already marked. If you have 
the spirit of a conjurer you will find your fingers itching to deal 
‘seconds,’ to make the ‘pass’ or a ‘bridge,’ out of sheer 
curiosity to see whether another player will or will not detect 
the manceuvre. And at your club, if you hold a succession of 
bad hands, you will begin to watch your opponent’s fingers ; 
but if you win, you will be uneasy in the fancy that he is watch- 
ing yours. 

Mr. Maskelyne has a cheery style, but he is far too fond of 
clichés. \Ne commend all them that propose to read his book 
to consider that one beginning ‘ where ignorance is bliss.’ 


THE END OF THE TUDORS 


Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documents Illustrative 
of the Reigns of Elizabeth and James J, \-dited by G. W. 
PROTHERO. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


Is not ours the very Nadgett of the ages’ Not content with 
the generalisations of the early historians, it will be satisfied 
with nothing less than the actual thought and speech of those 
that went before. It was Carlyle that found the trick. His 
gift of the picturesque is largely an affair of judicious transcrip- 
tion. Hesets you a contemporary phrase, and behold! the dead 
scene lives again. In this book history in the act is unrolled 
in a series of documents. They are chiefly Acts of Parlia- 
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ment. The home record of England is eminently constitu- 
tional : Everything happens by statute, so that it is not here 
as it is in Scotland. There you have (say) the murder of 
Darnley, an affair not long premeditated, the effect of private 
passion ; yet whereby the ‘career of the nation is deflected from 
its normal course. The execution of Charles I. is in no 
sense a parallel, for it was long preparing, and the Acts of 
Supremacy and Uniformity, and so forth, are in very truth 
expressions of a people’s will. And there are the Preambles. 
Now they are cut down to a phrase or are altogether omitted. 
Then they described the end to be attained, and set forth 
at length the sentiment of the time. ‘Thus the Statute of Uses 
27 Hen. VIII. c. 10) is introduced by an enormous sentence 
wherein the Act’s whole purpose is most eloquently discussed. 
So, too, in the Preamble to a mere revenue statute (43 and 44 
Eliz. c. 18), Mr. Prothero finds the most perfect expression on 
record of the feeling of devotion with which England was used 
to regard her aged queen. 

The editor discourses at length, and with many_ illustra- 
tive examples, of the submission of England to the apparently 
gross and heartless tyranny of the Tudors, and her revolt 
against the milder despotism of the Stuarts. As matter of fact, 
the savage statutes against Rome and Nonconformity alike, 
the suppression of free speech, the shocking treason law, which 
made a trial a mere judicial meckery, were but defensive 
measures wherein the people heartily concurred: they were 
the desperate strokes of one fighting for dear life. In Eliza- 
beth’s tiffs with her faithful Commons there is ever a curious 
domestic note: as when they go on urging her to marry, and 
sometimes she puts the thing by, or again she tells them tartly 
to mind their own business. In James’s day the dangers from 
without had passed, and the Commons were more niggardly in 
their grants and more resentful of interference with ancient 
privileges. James was a foreigner, and he understood them not 
at all; also, he was exempt from certain prejudices, so that he 
favoured an incorporating union between Scotland and Eng- 
land, those ‘two mighty, famous, and ancient kingdoms’; and 
he was all for toleration till his hand was forced by Guy 
Fawkes. But his speeches, his taxes, his trials—especially 
that infamous business of Raleigh’s—were always blunders, if 
they were only sometimes crimes. The root of the mischief 
was his conception of prerogative. Formulated by statute under 
Henry VIII, resigned by Mary, permanently re-assumed by 
Elizabeth, the idea of the King the head of both Church and State 
had developed to an extraordinary point. Elizabeth's statesmen 
saw that James and no other must succeed to her inheritance : 
he meant the peaceful annexation of Scotland and the con- 
founding of the Marian Catholics, who could not logically deny 
the transmission of their mistress’s rights to her son. Moreover, 
James was the proper heir. There was this difficulty, however : 
Parliament had permitted Henry VIII. to arrange the succes- 
sion, and, passing over his elder, Margaret, he had vested it in 
the heirs of his younger sister Mary. Now, it was from Mar- 
garet that James, her great grandson, derived and claimed: 
and here the theory of prerogative availed. If the King drew 
his power from God alone, then must succession depend upon 
descent, and descent could not be changed by an Act of Parlia- 
ment. This was, in fact, set forth in the first statute of the 
new reign. But James, instead of recognising that the doctrine 
had served its term and might be quietly shelved, pushed it so 
far that under his son it led to areaction whose chief effect was 
the Commonwealth, which in its turn sickened the nation for 
ever with all non-monarchical forms of government. 

The editor sets forth a choice of Labour Statutes. They are 
full of economic heresies, yet they correct in odd ways the 
‘living wage’ delusion and the delusion that Government is 
bound to find work for everybody. The fact that it was the duty 
of everybody to work from five in the morning till half-past seven 
at night, with two and a half hours off, is enforced by every 
species of penalty. It was a case of Woe unto them that will 
not work! ‘The valiant or sturdy beggar,’ ‘Common players in 
interludes and minstrels,’ wandering scholars ‘that go about 
begging,’ were scourged, and branded, and banished, or as a 
last resort were fitted with a gallows. The unable poor 
were comfortably entertained in almshouses, and collectors 
were appointed for their service, who must gently and cour- 
teously solicit people in church to give of their abundance. 
If any person refused them, the parson and churchwardens must 
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‘ently exhort’ that same recalcitrant; then the bishop or his 
ordinary had to try his hand on him ; and if they too failed, the 
‘ said obstinate person’ was turned over to the justices of peace, 
who assessed him in a weekly sum, and sent him to gaol in 
default of payment. ‘The local administration was in the hands 
of these same justices of peace —including the municipal autho- 
rities ; and ‘stacks of statutes ’(a contemporary says) ‘were laid 
on their shoulders.’ They gave their services, and their work was 
welldone. That instinct for government which the higher-class 
Englishman has shown in every quarter of the world was ex- 
hibited, as it was also trained and perfected, in the office. Its 
holders stood between the Crown and the Commons, and they 
must have been in accord with both, or they could not have 
worked so quietly and so well as they did. They had to provide 
for the execution of the Labour Laws, and the enforcement of 
the Penal Statutes against Romanists and Dissenters must have 
been left to their discretion, Again, ‘a country parson had to 
obtain their licence before he could marry.’ And so on, and 
soon. You rise, indeed, from the study of Mr. Prothero’s book 
with a conviction that, in essentials, these Tudor law. makers 
were wise men, full of reasonableness in themselves and full of 
care for the people of England. 


OLD AND NEW 


In Ancient Ships (Cambridge: University Press) Mr. Cecil 
‘Torr has published the first instalment of a history of marine 
antiquity. It is concerned with the method and the materials 
of ship-building, and the author has made an invaluable collec- 
tion of the many passages or inscriptions in ancient authors, 
which pertain to his subject. Moreover, he has added some 
fifty excellent illustrations, which make his explanations intelli- 
gible and real. The work is, of necessity, technical in 
character, and we could well have spared some of the elaborate 
details of construction for some clearer account of the working 
of ships at sea. In spite of the exhaustive evidence, we confess 
to feeling somewhat vague as to the way in which a trireme, 
for instance, was equipped and worked, while a forty-banked 
ship remains an unholy mystery. But there is much in the 
book of great and enduring interest. Above all the general 
similarity between ancient and modern navigation impresses us 
strongly. In the Mediterranean, where ships with sails might 
lie becalmed for days together, oars were a necessity: they 
remained a characteristic tool for centuries, fultlling the 
purposes of canvass and steam yachts. We read of luxurious 
pleasure yachts—as Caligula’s—with deck houses, marble 
baths, libraries, and deck-gardens. Accepting oars for steam, 
and wood for iron, you find the Greek war-ships differing 
little from the ironclads of to-day. They were’ adapted to 
the special purposes of speed, attack, and defence. Their 
construction was so devised as to make them most effective in 
ramming an enemy and in escaping his charge: that is they 
pursued the same object as the ironclad, which they resembled 
again in the turrets on their decks. Other points of resem- 
blance are found in the use of flags as signs of nationality, and in 
the system of flag-signalling. We wish that Mr. Torr had given 
a more explicit account of warfare and tactics; but this is 
perhaps reserved for a later volume. 

Most of the illustrations in Zhe Street of Human Habitations 
(London: Chapman) by Ray S. Linehan are interesting and 
profitable ; nearly all of the text is annoying. In some three 
hundred and fifty pages Mrs. Linehan has attempted to give an 
account of the lives and art of the stone age, the first metallurgist, 
the iron age, Egypt, Babylon, Phoenicia, Persia, Hindustan 
and Japan. She claims to give her readers ‘ peptonised’ food : 
as a fact she could not help being scrappy and incomplete. 
That is obvious ; it was not also necessary to be fatuously 
jocular. In describing a dinner in ancient Egypt, ‘ plenty of 
bread and cakes with carraway seeds, and—yes—I ¢hought | 
smelt goose!’ ‘ There isa lady at Tyre waiting to join us, and 
we are going back to pick her up before proceeding on our 
journey ... her real name is Eliza, but I know her best as 
Dido.’ ‘Alyattes, a very sharp fellow, but not a patch on 
Croesus!’ If Mrs. Linehan supposed that this sort of vulgarity 
would stimulate her readers to take an interest in her subjects, 
we think she was mistaken ; but if she was right these readers 
had better betake themselves to the American comic papers. 
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Mrs. Linehan has read a great many good books, and has 
learned a number of facts: we regret she should have applied 
her knowledge to so poor a purpose. But as we said, the 
illustrations are interesting. 

Mr. Bourinot has republished, under the title of Our Jntel- 
lectual Strength and Weakness (London: Quaritch), the 
substance of a presidential address delivered before the 
Royal Society of Canada. Despite brave words, he practically 
confesses that the literature of the Dominion does not make a 
very good display. A solitary humorist in Hobberton, a 
single writer of fiction in Mr. Gilbert Parker, and several 
tolerable minor poets, comprise, all said, the total of her 
output. If, however, scientific research be added, the well- 
known name of Sir William Dawson confers a certain distinc- 
tion on the list. Mr. Bourinot’s attempt to palliate these 
shortcomings results in the somewhat obvious conclusions 
that new countries are lacking in traditions, that democracies 
devote too much time to politics, and so forth. Also he 
displays a deplorable tendency to Ruskinise, and his con- 
ception of the functions of art is thoroughly provincial. 
However, he soundly trounces Mr. Goldwin Smith for his 
inability to appreciate the national sentiment of Canada, and 
he is heart and soul for the Imperial bond. Its crudities 
notwithstanding, his book is worth reading, and some 
interesting facts are to be discovered in the biographical notes. 
We have also received Statesmen Past and Future (London : 
Cassell), which is a reprint of certain articles that appeared in 
The Daily News, now brought together for obvious reasons ; 
The Advertisers ABC (London: Browne), by Mr. T. E. 
Browne, which presents in handy form much information 
useful alike to advertisers, publishers, and journalists; the 
second voluine of Popular Lectures and Addresses (London : 
Macmillan), by Lord Kelvin, being the latest instalment of the 
‘Nature Series,” which is excellent from cover to cover; 
Investors and Shareholders Guide (London: Livingstone), by 
Messrs. Walker and Watson, which is a worthy supplement 
to the admirable ‘ Burdett’; a new edition of Redgauntlet 
(London : Black), in the attractive ‘ Dryburgh Edition’ of Sir 
Walter; a new edition, being the second, of the Ethic of 
Benedict De Spinoza (London: Unwin), translated by W. H- 
White and A. H. Stirling ; a new edition of Evrema (London : 
Sampson Low), in the capital reissue of Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s 
novels ; and a new edition, being the tenth thousand, of A 
Stock Exchange Romance (London: Digby), by Bracebridge 
Hemyng. 
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sritish Anti-Clericalism. A Princeof Prigs. By Charles Whibley. 
Harcourt to the Rescue. A Crucifixion, By W. B. Yeats. : 
Matters Naval. Correspondence : 

Agricultural Changes. Lord Rosebery at Edinburgh, 
Uganda and Pondoland. The Classical Revival. 

* Squaring the Press.’ The French Renaissance. 

Concerning the Pamirs. Anti-Squatter. 

The Time Machine. French Progress. 

Wagner Contradicente. The New Badminton, 

An Old Master. In a Gondola. 

In Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs, Books of the Week, 
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CHOLERA & FEVERS PREVENTED. 
“SaniTAS” DISINFECTANTS 


Kill all Disease Germs. 


Fragrant, Non-poisonous, and do not stain. 
Fluid, Oil, Emulsion, Powder and Soaps, 
and Appliances for all purposes. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 

The SANITAS Co., Ld., Bethnal Green, London, E. 








St. Mary's Hospital Medical School. 


The SUMMER SESSION begins on May st. 

Students entering the School for the Summer Session are enabled to 
devote its Three Months to the uninterrupted Study of Chemistry, Physics 
and Biology, and so to present themselves for the Examinations in those 
subjects at the end of July. If successful therein, they are free to devote 
the entire Winter Session to the Lectures, practical work, and study 
reauired for the more important professional subjects of Anatomy and 
Physiology. 

To enable Students entering in May to thoroughly prepare themselves 
for the July Examinations in Chemistry and Physics, there are Special 
Lectures and Classes, with Courses of Instruction in Laboratory Practice 
throughout the Summer Session. 

It is now compulsory that the Chemistry and Physics Examination of the 
Conjoined Boards of the Colleges should be passed at least Six Months 
previous to the Primary I-xamination in .\natomy and Physiology. 

On September 26th and 27th there will be an Examination for Entrance 
Scholarships in Natural Science, in value from 50 to 100 Guineas, for 
which Students who enter in May are eligible to « ompete, 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, 
W. Students received at a chi lemic year, 


irge ol L75 for the Acad 


\rrangements are now being made to build 
(1) A New Ont-Patients’ Department. 
(2) A Residential College for Students, 
(2) New Special Wards 
(4) .\ Nurses’ Home, and 
(5) Well-isolated Wards for Lying-in Women. 
This will add 100 Beds to the Hospital. 
The Medical, Surgical, and Obstetric Tutors assist the Students in pre- 
paring for the Final Examinations. 
The School Secretary, Mr. PF, H. MADDEN, will forward the prospectus 
on application, 
GEORGE P. FIELD, Deaz:. 
\. P. LUFF, M.D., Sud-Dean. 





THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS (Lp) 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, ete. 
The College owns and Farms for the Instruction of its Students a fine 
Seaside Estate of 1800 acres. 


Prospectus On application to the Resident Director. 


DANIELS’ 
CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


CARRIAGE FREE, 





Our 7s. 6d. collection of Choice Vegetable Seeds contains the following 
liberal assortment, all of finest stock and best growing quality: carriage 
free on receipt of remittance :— 
4 pts. Peas, for succession t oz. Onion, White Spanish 
1 pt. Beans, Broad 1 ,, Parsnip, Hollow-crowned 
1 ,, Beans, Kidney and Runner 1 ,, Turnip, Snowball 
2 oz. Cress, best plain I ,, Spinach, Summer 
2 ,, Radish, Long and Turnip r ,, Mustard, White 
1 ,, Carrot, Intermediate 1 pkt. Cucumber, Long Ridge 
Also fair-sized packets of Cauliflower, Cabbage, Broccoli, Beet, Borecole, 

Sprouts, Celery, Leek, Tomato, Parsley, Marrows, etc. 


OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
635S., 42S., 31s. 6d., 21s., ras. 6d., 5s., and 2s, od., carriage free. 
Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue, with Coloured Plates, free to customers 
of 55. and upwards, 





DANIELS BROS, 
Seed Growers and Nurserymen, NORWICH. 
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Sbipping Hnnouncements, 





[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Etc. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LiutD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, 3RISBANE. 
RANGOON. BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS, ROCKHAMPTON, 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEF, MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 

Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the Principal Ports ot 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA. QUEENSLAND and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropic al boyag? 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co, 13 Austin Friars, E.C., and 4 Pa I! Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pall 

Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 








AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO 


* a" SEN 28 OF ( Head Offices= 
F. GREEN & CO., and FENCHURCH AVENUE, 


ee { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. | presents 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. ; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





hotel Announcements. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EpuraiM. 


Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room; Cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d'hote at separate 
tables ; large dairy farm; supplies daily ; laundry. 


For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 





OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 





LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND PLaAce, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
fell Water. Electric Light throughout. Moderate T anff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 


Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN, 


LILIUM AURATUM 


(The beautiful Golden-rayed Lily of Japan). 
SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER: 


This magnificent Lily is unrivalled for pots in the greenhouse, or the 
open garden, It is quite hardy, easy of cultivation, and very free-flowering 
with large deliciously scented blooms. Planted now will bloom splendi dly 
during the Summer and Autumn. 

FINE SELECTED BULBS. 
12 for 4s. 9d., 6 for 2s. 6d., or 25 for 8s, 6d. 
EXTRA FINE ROOTS, 
12 for 8s., 6 for 4s. 6d., or 25 for r§s. 
VERY LARGE BULBS, 
12 for 12s., 6 for 6s. 6d., or 25 for 2s. 
All carriage free for cash with order. 


DANIELS BROS., 
Town Close Nurseries, , NORWICH. 


DANIELS’ = 
CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


SEND FOR 


The Amateur’s Packet, 


CONTAINING : 
Fighteen beautiful varieties of Easy Culture, specially selected for a long 
succession of lovely flowers in the open garden, as follows :— 
Nasturtium, Empress of India 
Night-scented Stock 
Phlox Drummondi grandiflora 
Poppy, New Shirley 
Scarlet Linum 
Stock, finest double 
Sweet Peas, mixed 


Aster, choicest double 
Calliopsis Drummondi 
Candytuft, Empress 
Coltinsia bicolor 
Clarkia integrepetala rosea 
Godetia, splendid mixed 
Helichrysum, choice mixed 
Leptosiphon densiflorus albus Viscaria oculata rosea 
Mignonette, Victoria Giant Zinnia, finest double mixed 

The above splendid collection, with cultural directions, post free 2s. 6d., 


or two for 4s. gd. 


Sown now will produce a brilliant display throughout the Summer and 
Autumn. 


OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 
2s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., Tos. 6d., 1§s., and 21s. each. 
Illustrated Catalogue free to Customers, 


DANIELS BROS., 
THE QUEEN'S SEEDSMEN, NORWICH. 











Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


\FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 





to name. 
§ for 3s. : or 25 for 1 
7s. 6d.; 6 for 4s.; 


ROSES—HYBRID PERPETUAL. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
A splendid collection, including all the most beautiful and popular varieties, true 
Fine sp arfs or Bushes, trimmed ready for planting, per doz, 5s. 6d. 
Extra choice sorts, including Gloire de Dijon, per doz., 
or, 2 25 for 14s. All carriage free for “chequ e or P.O.O. 


DANIELS BROS., 


Town Close Nurseries, Norwich. 





SLOAN 


& SON, 


Remowali Contractors, 
49 BROUGHTON ST., 67 Castle St., & Depot—Easter Road, 


EDINBURGH. 





Mntique and Decorative Furniture. 


R. COWIE, 


89 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French and Dutch Furniture, 
comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes, Oriental Carpets and 


Embroideries. 





Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 


signature, thus :— 


Lea Harnsic 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


Players Original Navy Cut. 


— Sold only in 1 0s. Packets, and 2, 4, 8 os., and 1 1b. Tins, 
: which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc, AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castile’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PIPEIN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our correspondents. One who dates from the High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘ Old Screw,’ says :—‘ I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 
Review of Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraia, judged by the 
ordinary standards, I am the most selfsh of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, I 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances; but, 
unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months, I can how- 
om ~ ever, do a little, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 

re, “PLAYER'S NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 
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GOOD NEWS sons Sort ae. Saracen 


ron LAME peopte: 


NO MORE CLUMSY CORK SOLES. 
NO MORE IRON ATTACHMENTS. 


The ‘Q’Connor Patent Extension, 


ENABLES THOSE WITH SHORT LIMBS TO WEAR ORDINARY 
SHOES AND TO LOOK LIKE OTHER PEOPLE. 


9 





















IT GIVES THE APPEARANCE OF | 
TWO PERFECT FEET. 
CSG THE O CONNOR EXTENSION CO., 275 High Holboro, London, W.C, © 
BEFORE. LILLEY & SKINNER, Sole Manufacturers for the United Kingdom. AFTER. 
LUXURIOUSLY NOVELTIES IN 
COMFORTABLE eee — 
gentle nl on LIMITED FURNITURE 
=a awe TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W j 


The Largest and Most Convenient 
Furnishing Establishment in the World 


EASY CHAIRS 
COMFORTABLE CHAIRS 


EASY CHAIRS 
APLE & CO. have always an immense 


So assortment of luxuriously comfortable Easy Chairs, 
“F .% Settees, and Couches, in different shapes and styles, uphols- 


° . . h . . . . — 
The Sheridan Chair tered in various fashionable materials, all ready for im The Improved Bamboo Bookcase 


An exceedingly comfortable shape stuffed all hair, mediate delivery. The Largest Selection of comfortable with ormamented front 3ft. 6in. wide 3ft. gin. high 
in handsome Cretonne, £3 3s. Easy Chairs in the World. ift. rin. deep, £1 gs. 6d. 4 
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